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LEASE, may I come Garden and Home. I’ve 

in? You see, I am watched him. 

the newest member I know a lot of other 
of the Meredith clan. My things about Granddaddy, 
name is Barbara Meredith too! I could put on his 
Bohen. Since Granddaddy i lhe tl “specks”’ and look solemn 





Meredith introduced me 
last month, I feel like I 
know everyone of you. If 
I may come in and talk 
for a few minutes, maybe we can straighten up some things. 

When I heard my Mother and Daddy reading what Grand- 
daddy said last month, I thought, “Well, so he is going to sit 
down and watch me ‘develop,’ is he? Just as if I were an 
ens specimen in the laboratory! Well, we’ll see about 

I just watched my chance, and one day I talked it all over 


and write just as good a 

BARBARA page as he does every 

month. Ah-hmm! “Isn’t 

_ it wonderful how Fruit, 

Garden and Home has grown? . . . our good friends, the adver- 

tiser . . . tell your friends . . . every little bit helps . . . the home 

the hub of the universe . . . how interesting it will be to watch 
the development of a twelve-months-old baby!” 


LTHO Granddaddy is right, this visit is going to be dif- 
ferent. Granddaddy has talked on this page for nearly 








with Marilee and Ellen Sherlock and we decided that Grand- 
daddy Meredith and Daddy Sherlock should consult us a little 
about the way they use us as “exhibits” or “examples” in their 
moralizing in Fruit, Garden and Home. 
are delighted to get acquainted with all you folks, but we do 
think we should be allowed to speak for ourselves. 


lecturing an 


Marilee Sherlock said her 
Daddy raved about his back 
ag garden every month, as if 

e was solely responsible for it, 
when everyone knew that if she 


We 
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two years, and he’s just gotten around to the little tots. Well, 
we like Fruit, Garden and Home, too, but we have ideas about 
it that ought to be heard. So, here goes! 

In the first place, it ought to be printed on indestructible 
paper. Every time we little tots pick up the magazine to look 
at it, and happen to tear a page—accidents will happen, you 


know—why, then, our Daddy 
or our Mother goes into seven 
fits, and in a sad scream, they 
say: “Oh, I could spank you! 
You’ve torn my precious Fruit, 


and mother didn’t keep it How Built-In Features Aid in Furnishing.... 5 Garden and Home!”’ Or, else, 
weeded out when he went away Pi hee Fo, mg > is ited 3 when we reach for it, they shout, 
on tripe, cement be say ps awell Butcher " — or in a ng ae ven seighten 
garden all, iri ildflowers for Your Garden....... 9 an , “Don’t you dare touc 

and Ellen said her Daddy “Arther G. Eldredge that coavieuiedl That's Fruit, 
looked at her with a scowl every —— > — er eeoeees ese eee eeee 10 Garden and Home!”’ They 
time she got near a flower, for ee ae 11 don’t seem to care what we do 


fear she would mash it. 
We decided that we would 
take the matter in our own 


Ethel R. Peyser 
HowClevelandFoundaSchoolGardenProgram . 12 


Arman JI.. Merriam 


with the others. Now, as 
Granddaddy would argue from 
cause to effect, we kiddies feel 


hands, as it were. I knew that , Dr. € Shy Lote and _, -apeeclaadadetada -" that if it is so preciously good 
ae as sp geen = Rescui Castaway Furniture . akerron pe’ 15 for you, we ought to have a 
ing on a long trip so I slip ene and Harold Hawkins right to enjoy it ourselves. So 
up to the office one day and saw Memes of Famous Americans os thw ed.v es a 16 it should be printed on inde- 
Mr. Arnold, the Art Editor. Mr. Peaches for the Home Garden............ 17 structible paper, so the little 
Arnold is a nice man and he Professor Hugh Findlay — tot, or the bull pup, won’t al- 
ae be pe a mm Ee Summer ” = stale Winter Sweets....... 18 ways be getting into trouble. 
— = Wale Picturesque Lines for Hillsides............ 20 : . 

fix tr Te right op time— ee wisconete re ANOTHER thing:, Why can’t 
; i i anni ES eee ee 21 r r I 
eee | er | Tnaharns comers onrons 
chance to say something. So ‘Saleen Be Grey perce you kiddies would write me a 
Mr. Arnold and I put aside the NE a sg hie adres 6.0 6 6ues veo 26 letter, who like the idea, so I can 
visit Grandaddy fixed up before Defoe Practical SC anon thiekee wea 34 pile them up on Granddaddy's 

’ ; aie an orn , 
he left. I wonder how he’ll like er eitiees Mlude?.........-00000. 44 desk when he gets back, and 


his page this month. You know, 
I want to tell you a secret! He 
always reads this page first when 
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Bennie Hall 





show him that we youngsters 
want in on the Fruit, Garden 
and Home schedule. 
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A Charming Study of The 
Old Manse at Concord 


Here dwelt both Emerson and Hawthorne at the 
beginning of their literary careers; The Old Manse 
is within a stone’s throw of the Concord battle 
ground. 


























How Built-In Features Aid In Furnishing 


HAZEL I. BECKER 


N our Middle West, there 
is a certain small city 
that has had a sort of 

architectural renaissance 
the last year or so. Per- 
haps it has been drawn into the ever-widening circle of the 
movement for better design in houses that has sprung up in 
every large city during the last decade. Perhaps the fact that 
one of its leading industries has taken an active part in pro- 
moting good architecture is responsible. At any rate, instead 
of the usual crop of “square boxes” and vulgar, over-preten- 
tious bungalows, the building seasons in this town are produc- 
ing a continually increasing number of really good homes, of 
architectural merit. 

In small houses it is es- 


Architecture and Furnishings 


Can Now Be Properly Combined 


of harmonizing the inte- 
rior and exterior of a well- 
designed house. It repre- 
sents what may be done 
by ordinary materials and 
resources by those of good taste but no unlimited means. 

To begin with, the house itself was built from one of the 
many “stock” plans which may be had thru lumber dealers 
and others at small or no cost. Of course, where a competent 
architect is available, it is always best to employ him, mainly 
because of the personal supervision he gives the construction. 
But where for any reason the services of an architect are not 
possible “stock” plans are much to be preferred to those 
drawn by amateurs or 
“carpitects.” The reasons 





pecially encouraging to find 
any claim to good design, 


USEFULNESS IN FURNISHINGS 


are quite obvious: greater 
perfection and complete- 


because until recently it has 
not been possible to get 
suitable building materials 
except by special order, 
which is necessarily an ex- 
ensive proceeding. But in 
ine with the movement for 
better architecture for aver- 
age homes, manufacturers 
are beginning to produce 
building materials of suit- 
able character in quantities 
large enough to bring the 
cost within the reach of 
the average homebuilder. 
So that now, if you or I 
wish to build a dignified 
Colonial house, or a rustic 
Swiss chalet, we are very 
likely to find in our dealer’s 
stock just the sort of roof 


History lurks within our walls and cupboards, our 
shelves and stairs and furnishings. And Civilization, too, 
is written in the utensils we place in our rooms and the 
manner in which we use them. 

The cave man dealt with life simply and directly. He 
carried very little into his cave that he could not use, 
very little that did not aid him in finding comfort, warmth 
or nourishment. As the struggle for bare existence eased 
up a bit, man found more time for ornamentation. He 
gave vent to the pent-up longing for frills and furbelows 
until his house was cluttered up with gilded furniture, 
picture frames, gaudy hangings and outlandish vases. 

Today, usefulness and attractiveness are equally weighed 
and equally prized in homes of good taste. We no longer 
have “front parlors” filled with grotesque furniture and 
opened only on rare occasions. We want good things, 
but we have no place for things we cannot use. 

The fine thing about built-in features is that the major 
activity of the whole home can center around them. 
Miss Becker's suggestive article will give you many 
pointers for the dream house you are to build, or the 
remodelling that is possible now for greater convenience. 


—Editor. 


ness, due to repeated use; 
wider experience of design- 
€-; pre-arranged use of 
standard materials thru- 
out; less cost; dependa- 
bility. 

The interior structure 
and finish of the house was 
of course indicated on the 
plans to harmonize with the 
exterior architecture. Built- 
in features were specified 
that were of English de- 
sign, chosen, however, from 
available stock material, so 
as to avoid the expense of 
special millwork. For it is 
at last possible to get built- 
in furniture that has the 
same artistic value as mov- 
able furniture, and which 








material, and woodwork, 


is just as carefully made. 








and finish hardware and 
exterior materials that are 
necessary to carry out the idea. Nor do we find ourselves 
confronted with a Hobson’s choice when it comes to furnish- 
ing our quaint Spanish mission home, our miniature Italian 
villa or French chateau. The human appeal which the little 
house has always had may now have also the additional 
charm of good taste. Much has been accomplished, and much 
may still be expected, from cooperative effort in making good 
architecture common. This quality of architectural merit in 
the house itself adds one more wrinkle to the interesting and 
pleasurable problem of furnishing it. 

Among the recent homes that have been built in the par- 
ticular average city mentioned, none is more interesting than 
the modest one pictured here: a six-room English type, steep- 
gabled, with many grouped casements to open out pictur- 
esquely, and a semi-octagonal sun parlor at the front. Instead 
of flaring wide eaves, the cornice is only a narrow rake mold, 
as clean-cut as if carved to fit the house. The porchwork and 
the muntins of the windows are painted white, harmonizing 
with the wall surfaces of white kellastone, put on with sweep- 
ing strokes. The interesting lines of the house, gleaming 
white thru the surrounding foliage distinguish it at a glance 
from the cut-and-dried sort of house. One hankers for just a 
peep inside, wondering if the imterior is equally different and 
attractive. And indeed its furnishing is an interesting example 
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For years we have had to 
put up with square-edged, 
box-like “millwork” of mammoth proportions—probably in 
yellow pine, natural finish!—as a background for the Wind- 
sor chairs, or Jacobean tables, or Louis XVI bed that the 
dealer has been able to supply at reasonable cost. But it is 
only within the last couple of years that manufacturers of 
interior woodwork have included authentic design as a factor 
of their product. 

At the outset, the homebuilders of this Castle in Spain de- 
cided two things about its furnishing: They would use what 
they already had, just as far as possible, and they would 
make the whole interior line up with the architectural motif 
of the house itself. (If all homemakers would only start out 
with one definite aim! Even the years before the dream- 
home is built would be adding their quota to its making!) 
Perhaps they would have to wait for some of the furniture. 
Better to do that than to hastily rush in and have in the end 
only a conglomerate jumble of unrelated things. 

Because the funds with which to buy new furniture were 
going to be limited, it was decided to include built-in furni- 
ture wherever possible, without duplicating anything already 
on hand. This would insure harmony in type and finish, and 
would represent only a small proportionate investment. These 
built-in features included a pair of corner china closets, din- 
ing alcove and sideboard, kitchen dressers, and in the bed- 
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rooms fascinating built-in dressing tables and tray-cases. 

Bearing in mind the English motif, the interior wood used 
in the public rooms, as well as the floors, was oak, with a 
very dark stain. The only exception to the scheme was in 
the ivory balustrade of the beautiful stairway in the entrance 
hall. Wall-paneling would have been lovely and appropriate 
in these rooms, but because it was just a simple house for 
ordinary folks this expense hardly seemed justified, and so 
there was only a three-foot wainscot for the dining room. 
The walls of these rooms are finished with washable paint in 
different tints, stippled to a mottled parchment effect, and in 
the living room, stencilled at 
the frieze line with a design 
suggesting an old heraldic crest 
which emphasizes the old Eng- 
lish atmosphere. All rooms have 
cream-colored ceilings. The tints 
to be used in each room were 
carefully determined by such 
factors as the exposure of the 
room, the dark woodwork, and, 
in the case of the dining room 
at least, by the blues and tans 
of the Wilton rug already on 
hand. Light tones of warm 
grays and soft tans predomi- 
nate, with hints of blue or rose 
which are caught up again in 
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davenport to face the solarium on the opposite side of the 
room, where the encircling casements allow glimpses in three 
directions down shaded streets. Perhaps later there will be 
cretonne slip-covers to cover the tapestry and leather, too. 
There was some reed porch furniture to be used, and its 
seeming incongruity troubled the housewife for a time. Then 
the idea came, and when the table, fernery and chairs were 
painted a gray-green, frosted with black, they were just the 
needed furnishings for the sun parlor part of the living room. 
For curtains downstairs, pongee was used altogether, in natu- 
ral tan, with an edging of narrow heavy fringe in self-color. 
Like most modern kitchens, this one is rather 
small, and is fairly lined with built-in dressers 
and closets and tables. These are finished in 
gray enamel, against cream walls. The ironing 
board is built-in, and the refrigerator also, of 
course, with provision for outside icing, and 
delivery shelves above it. The counter space at 
each side of the sink is neatly covered with zinc. 
Against the gray background the curtains of 
pink checked gingham are a pleasant contrast. 
On the original plans of the house a pantry 
was shown, but since this is just a homey, aver- 
age house where the mistress will prepare most 
of the meals, the pantry was dispensed with in 
favor of a dining alcove with stationary table 
and Dutch benches, and a roomy built- 
in sideboard. In the interior finishing 








the candle-shades. The candle- 
sticks themselves were stippled 
like the walls and are in pairs 
against sconces of bronze in the 
living room and silver in the 
dining room. These side-lights are supplemented 
in the living room by decorative as well as essen- 
tial table and standing lamps; no central fixture 
is needed. In the dining room there is a chande- 
lier over the table, also brushed silver with blue 
shades, again picking up the tones of the Wil- 
ton rug. 

A seal-brown solid-color rug was bought for 
the living room, and was an excellent choice. 
As you will see by referring to the floor plan 
there are two alcoves off this room, the fireplace 
inglenook and the sun parlor. Each of these, 
instead of being separated from the main living 
room by the ordinary square cased opening, has a plaster 
arch, and the ceilings are dome-shaped rather than flat. Such 
distinctive and effective little touches as these take a house at 
once out of the common or garden variety, besides contribut- 
ing to the furnishing possibilities. 
For the winter season, the daven- 
port and easy chairs are cozily 
drawn up facing the hearth. In the 
summer, it is an easy 
matter to give a sum- 
mery aspect to the 
room by turning the 


Floor plansof = [{ 
house shown 
below 
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these were regarded as a part of the 
dining room rather than a part of the 
kitchen, and are accordingly 
stained in the Old English fin- 
ish of the living room and din- 
ing room. Walls and dra- 
peries of canary yellow prom- 
ise cheerful early breakfasts, 
even on the dreariest of morn- 
ings. 
In ‘the sleeping room of an 
informal home one is not at 
all bound to strict adherence 
to architecture and period. 
These give way to the con- 
venience and freshness of 
enameled or painted wood- 
work and furniture in light, 
cheerful colors. Enameled birch woodwork and painted walls 
make a delightful background. The owner’s room has ivory 
woodwork, including the built-in dressing table, flanked by a 
tray case on the left and a hanging closet on the right, also 
in ivory. An interesting little bench accompanies the dress- 
ing table. As was the 
case in the dining room, 


Note the unusual sunroom 
and the groups of case- 
ment windows in_ this 
steep-gabled house of 


English type 
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the movable furniture for this room was also on 
hand, consisting of bed, night stand and chair in 
walnut of Louis XVI style, and a Persian pattern 
tan rug. The walls are painted deep cream, and 
window draperies of old blue repeat a color note 
in the rug. 

Another bedroom has putty-colored woodwork 
and light green walls. For this room the old wooden 
bed, dressing table and chairs were repainted in 
the putty color, and window hangings of peach 
color were used. The other bedroom, a bright 
northwest room, has ivory walls and woodwork like 
the owner’s room. Here, however, because of its 
only occasional use, a gay note was introduced in 
overdraperies of black with a striking large figure, 
over glass curtains of cream net. All the windows 
in the house, of course, are English casements, 
allowing full use of the opening for ventilation, and 
making the sleeping rooms almost sleeping porches. 

The whole is an interesting study in adapting 
furniture on hand to a house of good architectural 
design, and completing the scheme harmoniously 
with average expense. There are still many things to be 
done. There are to be bookcases some day, and an over- 
mantel piece must be found that will properly fill the space 
formed by the arched ceiling of the inglenook. It’s the old 
story of Rome and the day’s work, and leaves some of the 
pleasure of furnishing this charming house still ahead. 





Corner cupboards have regained their old-time prestige 


Whatever the type of the house you are building or re- 
modeling, there are sure to be at least a few pieces of furni- 
ture that you will want built into the house itself. Some 
features are used so much that we simply take them for 
granted. A new home that does not have a kitchen cupboard 
built into place to supplement its movable kitchen cabinet 
and work table is considered a bit old-fashioned. What new 
bathroom does not have a roomy medicine cabinet (or more 
properly, perhaps, a cosmetic-cupboard), set into the wall 
above the lavatory? One of the nicest kinds has a good-sized 
mirror door and a convenient open shelf beneath it. 

While considering the bathroom let us not forget to include 
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Dressing for the day is casy here 


a towel cupboard. The ideal one, in our estimation, has a 
shelf or division for each member of the family, where that 
member’s supply of bath towels, face towels and wash cloths 
are stored. It has also a special compartment, oilcloth lined 
and supplied with hooks, where brushes and cleaning cloths 
may be hung and soaps and cleaning powders stored. Damp 
brushes may be hung on these hooks without marring either 
wall finish or one’s aesthetic sensibilities. 

This towel cupboard does not, of course, take the place of 
the regular linen closet which is most conveniently located in 
the upstairs hall—or in the hall just outside the bathroom in 
a one-story house. Shelves, not too deep and not too far 
apart, are best for sheets and other bed linen; and these 
things need not be tied up with fancy blue ribbons in order to 








The graceful balustrade is finished in ivory 


prove very alluring to most women. Hang a few bags of 
dried lavender in your built-in linen closet, and it will be 

even more fascinating than before. 
We have a pet idea about kitchen cupboards that we are 
glad to share with you. In a kitchen that has plenty 








An inside view of the semi-octagonal sun parlor 


of wall space, devote a part of it that is conven- 
iently near your stove and work table, to a shelf- 
less case for pots and pans. Put in lots of strong 
hooks in the back wall of this case, whereon to 
hang every saucepan, kettle, egg-beater and pan 
you have, away from dust and steam and the gaze 
of casual kitchen callers. The kitchen will look so 
much more orderly with its utensils hidden yet 
close at hand that we feel sure you will thoroly 
enjoy working in it. 

Pudding pans and crocks will have to find a rest- 
ing place on shelves below. Please leave one space 
in the cupboard for the dishpan, too. 

There are to be seen now interesting built-in 
china closets, both for corners and for straight 
walls, which are a great improvement over the 
massive, ungraceful things first known as built-in 
buffets. Some of these can be bought ready-made 
and installed while the house is being built, nicely 
finished in Colonial or other style to fit in with the 
type of house. A sideboard or dresser with sliding 
panels above the counter shelf, saves many steps. 








Picket Fences for the 
Backyard 


LOWELL R. BUTCHER 
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Fig. 1—‘The arched gateway of this design gives an arbor effect that is particularly pleasing” 


IKE the design of milady’s dresses, styles in backyard 
enclosures change. At one time the backyard fence was 
distinctly out of favor, but home lovers have demanded 

some kind of an enclosure that will give a degree of privacy 
and the fence has returned to popularity. Lattice work fences, 
unless they are very carefully designed, are monotonous in 
appearance. Lately, the picket fence has 
come into favor. It has much to commend 
it. Simple to construct and comparatively 
inexpensive, it combines beauty 
with utility. It is practical as 
well as attractive. 

Perhaps the first consideration 
in the mind of the builder is the 
effect the fence will have on the 
appearance of the grounds. No one 
wants an ugly fence, no matter how 
practical it may be. However, the 
neighbor’s chickens, the community 
dogs and the rising generation of a 
neighborhood have little respect for a 
garden or a beauty spot. The peren- 
nials fringing the yard need some pro- 
tection from tramping feet. The back- 
yard fence hod be a frame for the 
—_ attractive perhaps, but none the 
ess substantial. 

ress and white pine are the most 
referred woods for out-of-door uses. 
f cost is not to be considered, either one of these woods will be 
selected. However, the most expensive and weather-resisting 
- woods are not necessary. No. 2 yellow pine, protected from the 
elements by stain or paint, will serve very well for fencin 
material. Neither is it absolutely necessary to use finished 
lumber altho what 
is saved on the cost 
of lumber will prob- 
ably be expended 
for the additional 
paint or stain nec- 
essary to cover the 
unfinished wood. 

The old-fashioned 
picket fence was a 
rather severe affair 
with boxed posts 
and rather low in 
height. The pres- 
ent tendency is to 
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Fig. 3—Detail of the arched gateway shown above 





than ideals. In Fig. 2 is illustrated a very inexpensive fence 
that is substantial as well as attractive. All posts are made 
from 4x4-inch material with the line posts set so that their 
tops are about five feet above the surface of the ground. The 
two gate posts rise slightly higher than the line posts; as shown 
in the illustration, they are six inches higher. The use of light 
material for the pickets is made possible by the 2x2-inch rail 
placed above the vertical members of the fence. This is run 
thru mortised holes in the post about four and one-half feet 
above the ground and gives maximum 
stiffness by reason of the fact that it is 
placed cornerwise to the ground line. 
Mortised holes thru the posts provide 
for the two 2x4-inch members used to 
support the pickets. Pickets are cut in 
three and three and one-half foot lengths 
from ordinary *4x2\-inch barn 
bats. They are used alternatel 
short and long, with a poe | 
spacing between. 

Altho the picket members in 
this fence are not very strong, 
they are protected from climbing 
children by the guard rail above. 

The posts should be beveled at the 
tops to lessen the severity of square 
corners. The construction of the gate 
is simple; a frame is made from 2x4- 
inch material and covered with the 
barn bat pickets.. Altho the mortising of the holes thru the 
posts may be done with hand tools, the expense will not be 
great if the posts are taken to a woodworking shop for this work. 

The fence design of Fig. 1 will be a little more expensive since 
the pickets are of heavier material and the gateway is more 
elaborate. In this instance, the pickets are made from 1x4-inch 
material with two- 
inch spacing be- 
tween members. 
The top ends of the 
pickets are beveled, 
not to a sharp but 
to a blunt end, 
eliminating danger 
to climbing children 
and fully as attrac- 
tive as the sharp- 
pointed pickets. The 
ickets are four feet 
ong with the 4x4- 
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make the _ fence 





inch line posts rising 





somewhat higher, 
and to allow the 
ts to stick up 
rom six to twelve inches above the fence proper. By allowing 
the posts to stick above the fence, the skyline is broken and the 
severe effect is lost. 
Many attractive designs may be worked out by the builder 
and the two designs shown are indicated as suggestions rather 
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Fig. 2—An attractive type of picket fence that ts inexpensive to build 


six inches above the 
top level of the 
fence. Framework 
to support the pickets is furnished by the 2x4-inch members 
running between the posts. 

The arched gateway of this design gives an arbor effect that 
is particularly pleasing. The 6x6-inch gateposts rise six and a 
half feet above the ground and are (Continued on page 43 
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Spider Lily 


HE vast open areas of wild 

prairie are gone. In the days of ~ 

the buffalo these plains shone 
with myriads of flowers. In their 
places we see crops of grain that feed 
the world, inspiring evidence of man’s 
labor and the great fecundity of the soil. 
Where are the prairie flowers that loved these 
sunny places? They are making their last 
stand on the railroad right-of-ways where 
with much difficulty they survive the scythe 


and periodic burnings. Is it not unfortunate that we become 
blind to beauty because it is so close to us? While many plants 
are found that grow also outside the true prairie area yet we 


have a large number of very distinctive plants. 


The blooming season may be divided into three periods— 
spring, summer, and autumn. In spring there is invariably 


moisture, the flowers come 
quickly, and are mostly of 


Prairie Wildflowers 
for Your Garden 


ARTHUR G. ELDREDGE 


University of Illinois 


Provide a Sanctuary for these 
Native Flowers in Your 


Gardens 






Prairie or Wild Rose 





Wild Hyacinth 


the world in vigorous hybrids of the 
prairie rose (Rosa setigera). You 
may still find in uncultivated areas 
masses of this plant twenty-five feet 
in diameter, a dome of pink and 
yellow. It owes much of its survival 
to the fact that it thrives in undesirable spots 
often used as pasture. Here and there we find 
colonies of rattlesnake master and rosin weed. 
Nearby there may be several square rods of 
prairie clover (Petalostemum foliosum), thou- 


sands of thimble-like heads each with a few rows of rose-colored 
flowers blooming progressively from base to top. 
masses of shrubby red root (Ceanothus ovatus), white with 


Round 


spirea-like blooms appear in the grass. They have enormous 





cool colors. In some places 
we will see the Phlox subu- 
lata covering the earth from 
rails to fence. How quickly 
it responds to the sunshine, 
how furiously it blooms and 
then disappears as the days 
grow warmer! Creeping in 
the grass we find the large 
blue trumpets of Ruellia 
ciliosa. It can be easily 
transplanted before blooming, 
bearing blossoms an inch 
across for many weeks. How 
unlike all the other members 
of its family is the shooting 
star, its starry crown of 
beautiful flowers standing 
well above its surroundings 
on a bare stalk. In Illinois it 
is white to pale purple, in- 
creasing in depth of color as we follow it westward 
to the foot of the mountains. 

In the prairie region most of the spring flowers 
are in the woodland but as summer approaches 
these disappear and we find an increasing number 
in the open. Often in traveling by train you will 
pass colonies of wild hyacinth (Camassia escu- 
lenta). Its large racemes of pale blue flowers are 
very delicate in form and fragrance appearing like 
northern orchids as we speed by. Mr. Burbank has 
recognized the beauty of this flower and produced 
many variations of form and color. The bulbs 
were a favorite food of the Indians, so it is well 
named esculenta. 

June brings the roses in great abundance. On 
grassy banks and persisting even into the rock 
ballast of the roadbed we find Rosa humilis close 
to the earth intense in fragrance and in color. Think 
what the prairie has given to the rose gardens of 
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Prairie Clover 





Rattlesnake Master 


roots due to yearly cutting and burning. This is the home of 
the spider lily (Tradescantva virginiana), a plant which has been 


widely distributed and which is frequently found in 
old front yard gardens of the East. Rows of them 
are sometimes seen for half a mile along the road- 
bed. You may be able to find a bit of unploughed 
prairie or medium moist swale where prairie phlox 
(P. paniculata), one of the parents of our garden 
phloxes, still grows. Their purple flowers seem to 
float on the grass, the scanty foliage not being seen 
at a little distance. 

The harvest days are coming and with the in- 
creasing heat there is a predominance of yellow and 
orange flowers, yet just over a fence from the 
thresher there may be a bunch of beebalm (Monar- 
da fistulosa). The coolness of its pale lavender 
flowers is welcome at this time and its strong 
thymol odor refreshing in the heat. It appeals to 
me as the finest of all Monardas. It is readily grown 
from seed. Gather its dry flower heads from 
February snowdrifts and the fragrance is still there. 
The yellow coneflower (Rudbeckia laciniata) with 
lemon yellow rays and long 
cylindrical dise is much more 
graceful than its overplanted 
relative the Golden Glow 
(Helianthus) in great variety 
and strong colonies are bud- 
ding out. Many of them are 
pleasing in effect and color 
but have the characteristic 
roughness which makes them 
unpleasant to handle. Heli- 
anthus orgyalis, which is 
more plentiful towards the 
Dakotas, is strikingly differ- 
ent from the rest of its clan. 
The purple coneflower 
(Brauneria purpurea) makes 
a strong accent among the 
grasses and is alone in its 
glory. We see in the distance 
a large spot glowing like fire, 
coming (Cont'd. on page 27 
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Cut out the bottom of the box without 
disturbing roots 


HE cucumber was probably a source 
of food some three thousand years 
ago in western Asia, where it may 
have originated. It found its way into 
China before the time of Christ and was 
raised in Rome before the Christian era. 
The cucumber must have been consid- 
ered a delicacy by the old Romans who 
forced its growth in pits. These pits 
were kept warm by fermenting manure 
laced under them and on cold nights the frost was kept out 
- covering the pit with a slab of tale. According to Thomas, 
the cucumber was known in France in the Ninth Century and 
in England in 1327. 

We first find it among the American crops about 1539 when 
the Indians raised it in Florida. Since this humble beginning 
the cucumber has found its place among horticultural crops 
and according to the census of 1919 there were 51,643 acres 
devoted to cucum- 
bers and the crop 
valued at $8,579,- 
102. This estimate 
does not include the 
thousands of little 
gardens scattered 
over our broad land. 

Before planting, 
we must first con- 
sult our seed cata- 
logs and the home 
gardener may safely 
select one of the 
standard varieties, 
“The White Spine.”’ 
If you insist on a 
second variety, try 
Davis Perfection. 
There are two sorts 
that are especially 
suited for pickling, 
the Early Green 
Prolific (uniform in 
size) and the Ford- 
hook Pickling. 

One-half ounce of seed will plant about 100 feet of rows with 
a surplus of seedlings to thin out. It requires from sixty to 
eighty days to mature a crop and one may expect from a row 
fifty feet long about six to seven dozen cucumbers, providing 
you keep the plants healthy and vigorous. 

The cucumber being a native of Asia or Africa it is classified 
as one of the tender vines and we. must protect it from the cold. 

In order to have an early crop one may start the cucumber 
four to five weeks before planting out by placing strawberry 
baskets well filled with a rich loam in a sunny window. Plant 
in each box five or six seed and cover the seed to a depth of 
about one-half inch. Keep the soil moist but not wet. Remem- 
ber these tender vines will not stand much dust and they die 
quickly if chilled or if they come in contact with gas. If a hot- 
bed is available, clover sod six or eight inches square and six 
inches thick may be placed in the hotbed root side up and the 
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Training cucumbers on brush saves space 
and insures free pollination 


How to Raise 


Cucumbers 
HUGH FINDLAY 





Lift off the sides of the box when vines 
planted 








Pack the soil firmly about the plants 
when transplanting 


seed planted in the sod. After all danger 
of frost has passed, and in fact after the 
soil has become quite warm, holes may 
be made in the garden and the young 
vines may easily be shifted to the open 
without disturbing the roots. Remove 
the bottom of the strawberry box with 
a sharp knife and place the square of soil 
in the hole. Now lift the sides of the 
basket off carefully and firm the garden 
loam about the roots. In case the sod is used, simply lift the 
squares with the vines in them and place the sod in the hole 
and firm the soil about the plants. If all five of the seedlings 
grow, thin out to three. There is nothing gained in crowding 
these plants. 

The garden soil should be well fertilized with rotted manure 
which should be incorporated to a depth of from ten to twelve 
inches. While the sandy soils produce an early crop the plants 
usually suffer from drouth before the fall. A rich clay loam is 
ideal. The soil must always be well drained. If the plants are 
to run over the surface soil the plants should be set out 4x5 feet. 
If seed is to be sown in the garden make mounds of soil six or 
eight inches high every four or five feet and plant out eight to 
ten seed per hill to a depth of one or two inches. The seed will 
rot if the soil is cold. After the seedlings appear, thin so that 
only four strong plants are left. If one has but a limited space 
the cucumber vines 
may be staked up 
with brush (dead 
branches). The 
cucumbers soon 
cling to these 
branches and the 
vine is held up. The 
bees work freely in 
such vines and the 
cucumbers seem to 
produce a large crop. 
In this case the rows 
are three feet apart 
and the vines are 
planted twelve to 
eighteen inches 
apart in the row. 

One way of mak- 
ing use of a hotbed 
during early sum- 
mer is to plant out 
two or three seed at 
the head and foot of 
the hotbed and back 
about twelve inches 
from the wall. This 
may be done before 
your other seedlings are transplanted to the open. Plant the 
seed about two inches deep. The warmth of the hotbed will 
force rapid germination and in four or five weeks the vines 
are one or two feet long. After your seedlings of cabbage, 
celery, and the like. are transplanted, the cucumber vines may 
occupy the space. 








Cucumbers may be successfully raised be- 
tween rows of sweet corn 
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This fan, mounted in a portable board, insures fresh air in the kitchen 





Are You An Electric Fan? 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


distributes a photograph showing a lady reclining near an 

electric fan as if she were languishing amidst shore breezes. 
Well, this is going to be the text of my remarks, that the 
electric fan can cool the home in summer and warm the home 
in winter. The fan is not only a draught maker; it has many 
other wonderful functions. ; 

Many people won’t have an electric fan because they say it 
gives them neuralgia. This isa most 
absurd calumny, tho it is as true as 
if you were to say, “I won’t have a 
stove in my kitchen for if I sat on 
it while it was hot I’d be mighty 
sorry,” or again, “I won’t have gar- 
den hose because if I play it on my- 
self I'll get wet!” 

So it is with the electric fan. If 
you turn it on yourself you can, if 
sensitive, get a pain from conges- 
tion in that part of the anatomy on 
which it plays. 

But don’t be so foolish! Turn it 
toward something else. You want 
moving air in the room, not a 
draught. Moving air is the prime 
requisite of good ventilation and the 
fan does the trick. If your fan is 
on your reading table, turn it toward 
the ceiling, then the walls and ceil- 
ings will get the cyclone and will 
reflect back to you the air which is 
in circulation. 

People suffer so unnecessarily in 
summer, when with a fan or two 
their homes might be delightful 
places in which to work, play or 
sleep. 

Bring the mountain breezes into 
the home! They are inexpensive 
and yet truly priceless. Bring, too, 
the southern breezes in winter. Wait, 
I will tell you how. Here is the mighty paradox: this fan so 
wondrous in summer turns around (as it should, or it would 
be a futile electric fan), and helps give charm and comfort in 
the winter. You see it is no fair weather friend; it is for 
all seasons! 
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| THINK it is the Society for Electrical Development that 





How the fan looks from outside 


In many rooms it is difficult for countless reasons to get 
heat into all corners. Here’s where Fanny Bliss comes in. 
If you place her near your radiator she will distribute the 
heat by throwing it about. And the air, heated, will not be 
able to settle down for its winter nap but will circulate about. 
And it is just as necessary in winter as in summer, if you 
want well ventilated rooms, to have the air slightly moving. 
In summer this is more easily understood because moving air 
evaporates the moisture from your 
body, and gives you the necessary 
relief from depressing heat. 

Another thing that the electric 
fan does with great ease and sim- 

licity is to send odors “packing.” 
f the air is dead the odor remains, 
but placing a fan near the window 
or flue carries from kitchen or laun- 
dry odors which can make or mar 
one’s life in either of these impor- 
tant rooms. Here the fan is an ex- 
haust as well as a fan. 

The realization of this fact has 
led some manufacturers to make a 
simple fan mounted on a portable 
and easily adjusted board that may 
be readily slipped into window or 
wall near the kitchen flue, designed 
to cool or warm the room and carry 
off the culinary or laundry odors. 
These are beautifully made and in- 
expensive and their use makes pal- 
aces out of workshops such as laun- 
dries and kitchens. They draw off 
odors and cool the kitchen by draw- 
ing in cool air. At night, too, the 
kitchen can be made the cooler or 
aerator of the whole house. 

Such fans should be seen more in 
toilets and bathrooms, especially in 
summer tho in winter, too, the 
steam from the hot bath water could 
be dissipated, and the chances of getting cold after leaving a 
superheated bathroom would be greatly lessened. 

I hear you say, “I wish my bathroom were ever too warm!” 
Well, here’s a secret—some day I'll tell you how to get it 
warm, if I haven’t already slightly touched on (Cont. on p. 26 
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The typical “tract” school garden is divided into rod-square plots 





Harvesting their crop. The produce is then taken home or sold 


How Cleveland Found a School Garden Program 


ARMAN L. MERRIAM 


HERE is an inherent tendency in 

everyone to plant and to cultivate, 

to decorate and to beautify. Flow- 
ers have their appeal and speak their 
own language, a tongue known to all: 
nationalities in common. A spray of daffodils is a message of 
love more forcefully and appropriately expressed than by word 
of mouth. A potted plant in the sick room tells its story of 
cheer simply and sincerely. Yet, sentiment alone is not the 
true mission of growing plants. There is a practical side. It is 
a far cry from the botany laboratory of yesterday, where boys 
and girls were taught to look for 
many dull hours at a cross-section 


The Results Have Met the 
Home Needs of a Big City 


banana plant with fruit high up in the 
dome of the conservatory, the lovely 
orchids, the sensitive plants which wilt 
at a touch of the finger only to straight- 
en themselves again in twenty minutes 
or so, the orange tree, the Japanese ivy, the hundred different 
species of cacti, the amaryllis, and dozens more wonderful and 
interesting plants, many of which she has never heard of. Mrs. 
Herrick returns home with her flowers and her newly acquired 
knowledge and is ready for the guests on Thursday. Is it neces- 
sary to point out that Mrs. Herrick’s guests visit the greenhouse 
before the week is gone? 

With hundreds of visitors coming 





of a stem or leaf under a microscope, 
to the high school greenhouse and 


to the greenhouse every week, one 
cannot escape the conviction that 


nursery of today, where boys and 
girls plant and cultivate, buy and 
sell, plan and execute plans. The 
one, unreal, unpopular, and even 
unknown to many adults who had 
never taken the courses in school 
or who have forgotten them; the 
other real, popular, and rapidly 
gaining its place in the hearts of 
a public which is easily persuaded 
to favor any program of the schools 
or the city administration which 
touches the betterment of their 


What could be more worth while than 
a program in nature education for chil- 
dren in city schools? I can think of 
nothing better. It is time to bring the 
living world to the attention of our 
children; and if it can't be brought into 
the classroom, then let us take the chil- 
dren to it. To actually plant a seed, 
or transplant a root, nourish and culti- 
vate and watch them grow, is worth a 
hundred times a classroom discussion 
with dried and withered specimens as 
exhibits. Read this great article, then 
help bring a nature education program 


maturity, as well as youth, is going 
to school—in this instance to learn 
about plants and all the plant pro- 
fessions in a practical way. One 
would naturally suspect that Cleve- 
land florists and gardeners would 
protest the public schools’ action in 
selling plants below the market 
price. Such is not the case, strange- 
ly enough. The school administra- 
tion sees it in the light of public 
education; the civic betterment 
league endorses it as a good factor 





home conditions. Is it strange, 
then, that Cleveland is looking to 
its public schools for the satisfaction 





to your schools.—Editor. 


in aiding the campaign to “keep the 
city clean and bright”; but, sur- 
prisingly, the men in the flower, 








of its needs for civic improvement, 

in the education of its youth along 

the lines of the practical growing of plants, and also in the pro- 
duction of plants in quantity sufficient to meet the home needs 
of thousands who would probably never have become interested 
in home beautification? 

To the average home owner, who cannot afford the expert 
gardening advice of the professionals, the service offered by the 
public schools to meet home needs is of singular value. Mr. 
Abner Fuller, for instance, who lives near West Technical high 
school, never misses a week in dropping into the greenhouse 
(which, by the way, is the largest and most complete school 
greenhouse in the world) to pick up a potted plant or so and 
talk with one of the boys about his privet hedge or his excellent 
crop of New Globe tomatoes. He gets his potted plant much 
cheaper than he could buy it on the market, and he learns some- 
thing new about California privet at the same time. 

Then there is Mrs. Herrick, who lives in the Heights. Mrs. 
Herrick is to have guests on Thursday afternoon and must have 
some “mtims” and a few begonias to set off her living room. 
The boy at the greenhouse sells her the “mums” and the 
begonias, and before she leaves the greenhouse shows her the 
Bird of Paradise in full bloom. Mrs. Herrick has heard of the 
Bird of Paradise but she has never seen one. It is the only one 
in the city to be seen by the general public. She is shown the 
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vegetable, and landscape gardening 
a business call it the best of adver- 
tising. And isn’t it good advertising? Besides the Fullers and 
the Herricks there are hundreds of others who know nothing 
about plants, or who have always considered them as luxuries 
to be purchased at holiday time only and never to be consid- 
ered as a home necessity. By means of the human interest 
method (there is so much human interest in the plant world) 
these people are induced to visit the greenhouse. Once there, 
they go away with their eyes opened and their desire kindled. 
The cash receipt books at West Technical tell a remarkable 
story to corroborate this fact. Men and women buy plants 
and talk plants who never cared about plants before. Vege- 
table gardens spring up where ash heaps thrived in former days. 
Porch boxes and window boxes, filled and delivered by the boys 
taking the courses in horticulture, adorn houses which have 
stood, cold and barren for years. And in hundreds of homes, 
home grounds beautification has passed out of the realm of 
“luxury” into the realm of “necessity,” much to the profit of 
home owners who have been able, in several cases, to add a 
thousand dollars to the salable value of their house and lot. by 
expending less than one-tenth of that sum in planning and 
planting. 
Backed by what is obviously the best of educational phil- 
osophy, and justified by an appreciative public, the school 
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Boys and girls converted an unsightly lot into this attractive garden 





ardening program of the 
leveland public schools 
has extended its area of 
operation into all parts of 
the city. There are large 
tracts of land, owned by the 
board of education, which 
are plowed and fertilized 
each year for garden pur- 
poses. Children above the 
fourth grade are given each 
a rod-square plot which 
they plant according to a 
uniform planting scheme 
of flowers and vegetables. A 
service house has been in 
operation for a year and a 
half near the outskirts of 





the city where boys from 
Boys’ School, a school for 
truants and delinquents, 
cultivate several acres of 
shrubs, trees, and peren- 
nials, flowers and vege- 
tables. Over two hundred thousand nursery 
plants have been set out there, plants grown 
from both seeds and cuttings. These plants 
will be used both for public consumption and 
for landscaping the grounds of the new school 
buildings. The greenhouse at West Technical 
high school, and the smaller one at East 
Technical, are the forerunners of others, which 
fact alone bespeaks the firm place held by the 
work in Cleveland. All in all, there are over 
twenty-five thousand children who are con- 
nected with the school gardens in one way or 
another. 

In the downtown districts, where a garden is 


Pupils of Boys’ 


setting hedges 





The garden at the left looked like this when the children began work 


usually a tub or a cracker box, the work has 
been particularly successful Here one finds 
the children grasping at any possible chance to 
grow a plant or two. A teacher, in making her 
rounds of home visitation in the congested 
districts, is always a very welcome caller. 
Recently one of the visiting staff was told, 
when she inquired about the welfare of Helen’s 
garden, “Why, Helen has gone to the fresh 
air camp and has taken her garden with her.”’ 

It is only necessary to point out a few of the 
“services” offered by the students at West 
Technical high school to prove the great value 
of living plants in social betterment. Besides 
the regular greenhouse rou- 
tine work — watering, pro- 
pagating, regulating heat, 
potting, making cuttings 
and cost accounting—the 
pupils in their classes learn 


West Tech boys 
preparing hya- 
cinths for sale 





School at work 


to do these things also: 

1. Make plans for beau- 
tifying home grounds, the 
home owner submitting the 
dimensions of his lot and 
house to the instructor. The 
pupils designate the proper 
shrubs, annuals, perennials, 
and trees, design borders 
and beds, give a complete 
table of time for planting 
together with instructions 
on how to plant, and submit 
with the drawing a maxi- 
mum and minimum cost 
chart to safeguard the own- 
er against being cheated. 

2. Make (Cont. on p. 36 
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Birds of City Lots and Gardens 


(SECOND ARTICLE) 















Fig. 1—The home of the wood thrush 








N my former contribution to 
this subject I pointed out the 
fact that city lots and gardens 

of a certain character, especially 
where trees and shrubbery occurred 
and other conditions prevailed, may be visited by a number of 
kinds of wild birds, such as woodpeckers, cedar birds, and 
others. I propose to extend this list by adding a few that have 
particularly endeared themselves to those who love birds and 
are students of bird life. Of course the reader will appreciate 
that many more birds, of diverse species, make their appear- 
ance in certain city gardens than I have mentioned—perhaps 
twenty or thirty times as many. Occasionally these visitors 
may nest and rear their young in such 
places—plenty of imstances are on 
record where robins, catbirds, certain 
woodpeckers, chipping sparrows, hum- 
ming birds, barred owl, certain warblers, 
the bluebird, house wren, cardinal 
grosbeak, and others have done so, and 
done it frequently. 

Altho the kingbird or tyrant fly- 
catcher (Fig. 3) usually builds its nest 
and rears its young in an orchard it will 
sometimes select an old apple tree in a 
city lot—not exactly in the 
heart of a city but where the 
city is extending, and where 
some of the trees have been in- 
cluded in the garden. We have 
often seen this occur, and the 
birds, returning year after year 
to the same locality, will build 


















Fig. 4—The 
mourning dove, 
one of the earliest 

spring arrivals 


Fig. 2—The white-breasted nuthatch, a true friend 
of the gardener 

















tho I can well imagine 
its doing so in some 
of the old cities in 
the South or Middle 
West, as the bird is 
by no means rare over the greater part of the country. (Figs. 
4 and 5.) Like all of its kind, it makes a most shiftless nest 
with no lining, while the twigs stick out in all sorts of ways. 
There are but two white eggs to the clutch, and these are 
ellipsoidal in form. 

Many years ago—nearly fifty years—while I served at Fort 
Laramie, Wyoming, as post surgeon, these doves were very 
abundant in a wood along the Laramie river during one 

season, in the autumn if my memory serves me. There 
were thousands upon thousands of them, and, 

strangely enough, by far a greater majority of 
them lit on the ground in the woods than in 
the trees. I was then collecting western 
warblers and ether specimens, and I re- 
member how they annoyed me. Thou- 

sands of them would rise together, 
with a roar of wings that was 
positively deafening, ruining my 

chances of securing the birds I 

was after. Dusing the breeding 

time these doves nested all over 
the low, rolling hills of the 
prairie surrounding the post, 


Fig. 3—The tyrant fly-catcher or kingbird 
is pny os being a “tyrant” 





in a tree in such a garden—the 
growth of the city notwith- 
standing. 

Another name for the eastern 
kingbird is “bee martin,’ be- 
stowed upon it for the reason 
that now and then it will snap 
up a honey bee, should it chance 
to be near ahive. Farmers have 
shot hundreds of kingbirds on 
this account, in spite of the fact 
that they stand among the most 
useful birds we have, inasmuch 
as they feed upon no end of 
blister beetles, rose chafers, and 
a number of other objectionable 
kinds of insects. It has been 
shown by competent authorities that at least three-fourths of 
the honey-bees eaten by kingbirds are worthless drones. 

A fact not generally known is that the robber-fly feeds on 
the honey-bee, and gets away with no end of them; while 
upon the other hand the kingbird devours hundreds of robber- 
flies. Finally, we know that the kingbird is the mortal enemy 
of the crow, of all the hawks, and of some eagles. It attacks 
the whole crew whenever any of them puts in an appearance— 
consequently, a pair of kingbirds form the best kind of guard 
about our cornfields, when the corn has just been planted, or 
around the henhouse when hawks are about. 

I have never known a mourning dove to nest in a city garden, 
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and when that commenced I 
never shot any more birds. One 
day, being but a short distance 
from the post, I was standing 
on a hillside when one of these 
doves flew. by, traveling at the 
rate of some seventy-five miles 
an hour. All of a sudden it 
doubled up and fell like a stone 
to the ground. I could not im- 
agine what had happened to it; 
but upon picking it up an 

examining it, I found it had 
flown against the single tele- 
graph wire running into the 
fort, and twisted its head clear 


Fig. 5—Nest and 
nest!ings of the 
mourning dove 


off. 
_To the gardener and the farmer this dove is a most valuable 
bird; not only does it feed largely upon the seeds of many 
troublesome weeds, but it varies its bill-of-fare by adding to 
the menu a number of noxious insects and grasshoppers. Some 
farmers hold that it eats the green peas in the garden, but 
—o made by competent observers have disproved 
is. 

In the northern states mourning doves are among the very 
first arrivals of the spring migrants; and to hear their long- 
drawn, plaintive notes in the woods is something I love above 
all other assurances of the coming season. Formerly they were 
hunted as game birds; but not long (Continued on page 37 
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Who would suspect that the furniture in this delightful room was once impossibly hideous? 


Rescuing Castaway Furniture 
RENE AND HAROLD HAWKINS 


T is amazing what can be done with 
discarded odds and ends of furniture 
hidden away in the average household 

of several years’ standing. Their declin- 
ing years spent in comparative useless- 
ness, and with nothing more cheerful to look forward to than 
the degradation of the secondhand shop or the stoking of the 
family furnace, these pieces are usually a sorry sight. Yet 
beauty, rightly sought after, can be found in almost every one! 

Upon entering the handsomely furnished room here photo- 
graphed, only the initiated would suspect that its beauty has 
been created almost entirely 
by pieces of furniture which 
before the canny decorator 
rejuvenated them, were im- 
possibly hideous. Even the 
graceful, low-armed uphol- 
stered armchair looked hope- 
lessly vulgar in its original 
horsehair covering, while the 
now fastidious small chair, 
with its carving recently 
touched to a dainty relief of 
sepia and gold against the 
dulled and natural wood, 
looked exactly like a fat little 
cook, overbonneted and with 
bow legs. 

One strongly suspects that 
the imposing desk was golden 
oak, a finish no modern 
decorator would look at 
twice. Yet now it is charm- 
ing in a painted coat of pale, 
dull-rubbed tan. The straight 
old peasant chair is, of 
course, lovely. Not even the 
perforated wooden seat once nailed upon it could conceal the 
fact that it needed but the present rush one to make it a raving, 
tearing beauty. The octagon table, rubbed free of the old 
superfluous varnish, assumed an aristocratic mien of which 
the room seems justly proud. 

A paintbrush and Sabeleary hammer will work wonders at 
home as well as in the decorator’s workshop. Not only can 
the results be economical and practical, but they can be highly 
individual and interesting. The uglier a piece of cast-off 
furniture appears, the more exciting will be the task of making 
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This reclaimed rocker with its 
petticoat ruffle is quite charming 


How to Renew the Use- 
fulness of Old Furniture 


it desirable—yes, even to the energetic 
sawing off of bulges and curlycues! 

If there is any question about the 
cleanliness of old furniture that is to be 
rejuvenated, any old upholstery should 
be ripped from it, and, whether upholstered or not, it should 
be washed with mild soap and water, thoroly dried, and then 
gone over with a paintbrush dripping with gasoline. Old 
upholstery especially has been known to harbor disease germs 
for twenty years. 

A paint remover should be applied to all previously painted 
or varnished pieces which are to be refinished. Remove the 
thus softened old finish with a dull putty knife, being careful 
not to nick or splinter the wood. Cover any varnished sur- 
faces that happen to be near 
the furniture when the paint 
remover is being used, for a 
drop of it will mar them. 

Sometimes more than one 
application of paint remover 
is necessary. In this case 
wet a cloth with it and wipe 
off the wood, preferably be- 
fore the first application is 
thoroly dry. This wiping 
should not be done, how- 
ever, until after the finish, 
softened by the first coat of 
the remover, has _ been 
scraped. Remember that 
some paint removers burn 
and irritate the hands if care 
is not taken. Some protec- 
tion is insured by wearing an 
old pair of gloves several 
sizes toolarge. A final scrub- 
bing and wiping with gasoline 
will do away with any paint 
remover left upon the wood. 
If allowed to remain, the re- 
mover would prevent the 
drying of the new finishing 
coats. Last, smooth the dried surface by rubbing with No. 1 
or No. 0 sandpaper or steel wool. Open grained woods such as 
walnut sometimes require a “‘filler’’ after such a thoro cleansing. 
A paste filler usually gives good satisfaction. It fills out the 
pores of the wood to give an even (Continued on page 30 
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A new coat of green-blue enamel 


and a home-padded cretonne seat 

aided a common porch chair to 

graduate gracefully to the living 
room 











Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Walden 








Bach month we will visit the home of a famous American. 
These visits will take us all over the country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pres- 
ent. Perhaps, in these intimate glimpses into the home-life 
of our great men and women, we will find even a greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 








T is a truth of no mean propor- 
tion that we live for the good 
opinion of others. What our 

neighbors think of us and what we are doing, what we are 

accomplishing, is the ruling passion of our lives. Cynics may 
sneer at public opinion and appear to be strong and sturdy 
souls in the current of life, but in the end we all bow to the all- 
powerful thought of, ‘What do people say ...?” Like little 
drops of water, we whirl with the flood. Only a few men and 
women in each age are strong enough to wade upstream against 
this gigantic Niagara. 

More men go down to what Ingersoll called the “tongueless 
silence of the dreamless 
dust” because they are 








the woods about me, the pond 
spread out before me, in memory 
of the man who had lived at this 
spot in a little shack for two year and two months, because, as 
he said, “he had gotten himself appointed a business agent of 
the celestial empire.”’ 

The lunch under my arm, and a copy of “Walden” in my 
pocket, I took my time following the old road across the bottoms 
and up the hill to the pond. It was nearly two miles and some- 
what hot, but that didn’t matter. This road here, these barren 
cutover stretches of wasteland, was the scene of many familiar 
descriptive passages I had lingered over these many years. I 





willing to accept the valua- 
tion others place upon their 
effort than because such 
valuation is basically cor- 
rect. Many a prophet has 
had t journey into a far 
land to secure a following; 
few business geniuses, even, 
have developed their tal- 
ents near the parental roof. 
Neighbors have already giv- 
en the stripling a valuation 
before he is out of knee 
trousers, and it is a curious 
anomaly that the valuation 
is always less than par. 
Most of us never scale the 
heights because we let the 
good folks who “know” us 
determine our place and our 
destiny. 

Success is a matter of 
viewpoint; it rests largely 
in the satisfaction it brings to us at the end of the day’s toil and 
in the service which we have rendered humanity; they who 
keep holy that innermost man and live so as to win his appro- 
bation need not worry about the “failures’’ they are in the eyes 
of the world. 








\\ 
me, 





|" was a hot Saturday afternoon in July when I went to Walden 
Pond, the scene of the only home Henry D. Thoreau ever 
owned. Walden Pond, in reality a good-sized lake, is located 
on the outskirts of Concord, Massachusetts, the original garden 
of the gods. 

With what anticipation, what trembling eagerness, I pur- 
chased a sandwich or two and a few apples to take with me! 
For I had resolved to pass a meal there, at Thoreau’s Cove, 


Walden Pond, from Thoreau's Cove 
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Walden Pond, from a pine-clad knoll near the cove 


—— 


saw it in the springtime, 

“the threshold of eternity,” 
E- . 
~ 
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in the murky strangeness of 
Indian summer, and in the 
twilight repose of winter— 
and I knew then why this 
strange man had found here 
sufficient occupation for his 
restless and revolutionary 
soul. 

I located Thoreau’s Cove 
without difficulty, recog- 
nized it from the descrip- 
tions thumbed many times 
in the book in my pocket, 
and after exploring in every 
direction for some time—a 
thousand eager quotations 
leaping in upon me from 
every tree and bush, from 
every stone touched or 
creeping root tripped upon 
—I returned and sank down 
upon the pine needles to thumb the pages again, to muse about 
it all, and, perhaps, test, the author’s accuracy of description! 

There is no house of Thoreau’s to visit here; the shack long 
since went up in flames, but we have the woods, the pond, and a 
pile of stones to mark the spot, and that is indeed sufficient. 
For the woods and the pond were more of Thoreau than any 
walls or roof ever raised about him. They gave expression to 
the wild note in his inner nature, they reflected himself to 
himself at every turn. 

I thought of the man and what he had done, of the village 
over the hill yonder from whence he sprang—a village whose 
incessant buzzing in the pursuit of its daily affairs irked him so 
much that he borrowed an axe and came up here to test out 
his theory of living; I thought of the (Continued on page 28 


Thoreau called it; I saw it 
in the bean-time of summer, 


One of the wilderness paths near the site of Thoreau’s cabin 
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Vas 
I. Aone-yearold whip pruned back. II. A 


stocky-branched one-year old pruned back 
and A the surface soil line after planting 










Note the relationship between the leaf buds A 
and the flowers B. For large peaches thin out so 
that the peaches are about six to ten inches apart 
on the stem. Do not thin until after the June drop spre 








S When pruning the peach tree consider the 
lower and outer buds. The arrows point in 
the direction which the buds will follow. 
This method of pruning will develop a broad 
ading top 


Peaches For the Home Garden 


PROF. HUGH FINDLAY 


OR years men have been searching 
among the ancient agricultural 
records to discover the methods 
used and progress made in this chosen 
rofession by peoples who have passed. 
t seems reasonable to believe that the t monuments which 
in many instances are the only records of civilization found 
where once existed prosperous nations, must have been built 
by the assistance of a well-organized agricultural society which 
supplied the city builders with food and paid toll. 

e first agricultural record, as far as we know, was made 
about 2700 B. C. when Emperor Chenming, Ruler of China, 
instituted ceremonies with the sacred plow in preparation for 
the sowing of seed in the spring. The second record was made 
between 2500 and 2000 B. C. when the walls of the great 
Pyramid at Gazeh in Egypt were decorated with drawings of 
figs and agricultural symbols. 

We do not know for certain where the peach originated but 
it was grown and used as a food when our first agricultural 
records were being written on 


Varieties To Grow and 
Methods of Home Culture 


George Washington ong or a peach 
orchard but before this date peaches 
were found growing in various parts of 
Virginia. 

The geographical distribution of the 
peach runs southward of the apple but will grow successfully 
in most places where apples thrive. Of course there are a few 
limits in the north where apples survive and produce heavily 
but where peaches fail. Usually the fruit buds are injured or 
killed where the temperature drops lower than ten degrees F. 
below zero. Peaches have been grown successfully where for 
a short period the temperature dropped to thirty degrees F. 
below zero, but the trees were vigorous and the buds thoroly 
dormant. 

We might secure first-class trees and plant with the 
greatest care, but if our soil is not right for peaches, all we 
attempt to do in order to produce a crop of peaches will result 
in failure. 

First and most important, the soil must be well drained. 
Peaches require a great deal of 





moisture, but even the Carman’s, 
which will stand more moisture 


Ston “ , ° 
_— than any other variety, will die 


Begin to 
Ripen 





stone. The ach may have 
originated in China and not in Vari Color of 
Persia, at any rate, according to sao Flesh 
the ancients, some wise and 

Corman....:.... White..... 


generous Divine created this aris- 
tocrat among our garden fruits. 


It is more than likely that peach hate. ........ Yellow 

pits or seed may have been Champion... -... White..... 

carried from China to Persia and Oe hy ome RP sy OES 

then to other parts of the world. Greensboro. ..... White. ... 
It was not until Alexander’s | Krummel.......|| Yellow... 

expedition that the peach was *Rochester....... Yellow... 





where the water lodges in the 


Sund-cling -| MGt> te end soil keeping the root system wet 








; of July ~ 7 

Semi. - free and shutting out the air. - 

i... innit A vigorous, full-grown peach 

Bese. ..... August 18-00 tree frequently has a root system 

a. ia Se that extends from sixteen to 

Semi-cting .| August 1-30 eighteen feet and more, striking 

ees *=-) ee out from all directions from the 
| Free...... | August 15-20 trunk. The peach is not a deep- 





introduced into Greece and was 
first mentioned by Theophrastus 





licious as a fresh fruit. 


Varieties marked * are especially fine for canning and also de- 


rooted tree but it is always advis- 
able to break up the subsoil if it 








332 B. C. It may have reached 
Rome at the beginning of the 
Christian Era. The peach was mentioned in Chinese poetry 
some 2000 years, before its culture in Greece and about 
1,000 years before the sanskrit speaking peoples made 
record of it. 

The peach has found its way into the literature of the earl 
writers of Asia, Greece, Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany and Spain. 

It was in 1216, according to the chronicle of Roger of 
Wendover, that King John hastened his end by eating peaches 
and drinking ale. 

We find the peach first mentioned in American history in 
1565, when orchards of peaches were planted in St. Augustine, 
Florida. Another interesting description of peach culture was 
made in 1629 when Captain John Smith planted an orchard 
at Jamestown. 

Our first president was a farmer and horticulturist. He not 
only directed the farm operations at Mount Vernon, Virginia, 
but pruned his trees and vines with his own hands, In 1760 
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is at all stiff and within eighteen 
to twenty-four inches of the sur- 
face. In the north a sandy or gravelly loam well incorporated 
with humus in the form of decayed green manure (clover, rye, 
etc.,) or decayed stable manure is considered best. It is a bad 
practice to supply too much nitrogen to the young tree. The 
wood and buds become soft and winterkill easily. Neverthe- 
less, sandy and gravelly soil lack plant food and fail to hold 
moisture, so it is necessary to furnish humus and plant food 
in some form. A thin weak soil should have one to three inches 
of rotted cow or horse manure well.incorporated before planting 
the peach tree. An area of three square yards where the tree is 
to be planted should be fertilized before planting. A sprinkling 
of coarse bonemeal with the manure will also insure the neces- 
sary food supply. Never use fresh manure or poultry manure 
at the roots. 

In the south a clay loam furnishes the best condition for the 
root system. If the clay is stiff it must be lightened by the use 
of sand or sifted coal ashes. We are not advising this practice 
for the commercial orchard but for the (Continued on page 32 
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, Summer Fruits Make Winter Sweets 
FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


LTHO most of the fruits and 
berries that we delight in put- 
ting away for fall and winter 
enjoyment will be coming along a lit- 
tle later in the season, I am giving 
you now a number of my favorites so that whenever your 
fruit is ripe and ready, your recipes may be available also. 
I hope that among these of mine you may find some that will 
be worthy of being added to your own store of tried and 
time-honored rules. 
This particular branch of preserving is truly fascinating 
and artistic work. I like to make 
just a small quantity of each of a 


Recipes for Tempting Jams, 
Jellies and Marmalades 


ing freely, drain thru a cheesecloth 
bag, return to the stove and boil vig- 
oreusly ten minutes. Add an equal 
amount of hot sugar, and as soon as 
boiling point is reached skim and 
pour into sterilized glasses. 

Spiced Raspberries—Simmer together for one hour, stirring 
frequently, two quarts of raspberries, half a cupful of boiling 
water, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, four cupfuls of sugar, 
two sticks of cinnamon and twelve cloves tied in a bag. 
in glass jars. These are delicious with meats. 

Currant Piquant—Boil a large ket- 
tleful of stemmed and washed cur- 





variety of sweets rather than a large 
supply of only a few kinds, since it is 
more interesting to make as well as to 
eat different kinds of jams and jellies. 

Andover Currant and Raspberry 
Jam—This is an old family recipe, 
and is really perfectly delicious. Boil 
five pounds of currants fifteen min- 
utes and press out all the juice; also 
boil for the same length of time 
enough red raspberries to make a pint 
of juice. Combine the currant juice 
and the raspberry juice, add three 
oranges put thru the meat chopper 
and one and one-half pounds of stoned 
raisins, and boil seven minutes; then 
add five pounds of heated sugar and 
boil all two minutes. It should jell 
at once. Put into sterilized glasses and 
seal with paraffin. 

Red Currant Marmalade—This is 
a delicious salad accompaniment and 
equally good with meats. To make 
it, stem, wash, and weigh any quan- 
tity of currants and place in a pre- 
serving kettle on the back of the stove 
until the juice flows, then move it for- 
ward and boil hard, stirring mean- 
while, for three minutes. Add an equal 
weight of hot sugar, stir to dissolve, and let boil five minutes. 
Can in pint or half-pint jars. If wished richer and thicker 
cook half an hour, stirring often. 

Salem Conserve—For this are required five pounds each of 
currants and sugar, one quart of red raspberries, the juice of 
five oranges and one lemon, one whole orange put thru the 
meat chopper, and one to two pounds of seeded raisins. Boil 
all slowly together until it jellies. 

Ripe Gooseberry Jam—aAll of the recipes which I have seen 
for goosberry jam call for green or just-coloring berries. We 
always save half of ours to use 
when ripe, and enjoy both 
varieties equally. Head, tail, 
and wash ripe gooseberries, 
weigh, and put into a pre- 
serving kettle with an equal 
weight of sugar. Heat slowly, 
stirring until sugar is dis- 
solved, and boil about thirty- 
five minutes after it begins to 
boil all over. Pour into steril- 
ized glasses or small jars. 
The same recipe may be 
used if berries are green 
or half-ripe. 

A delicious jelly of 
beautiful color may be 
made of ripe berries by 
boiling the fruit until it 
is well broken and the 
juice is flowing freely, 
straining, boiling fifteen 
minutes, adding an equal : 
weight of hot sugar and boiling five minutes; pour into steril- 
ized glasses. The various gooseberry sweetmeats are particu- 
larly good salad accompaniments, used with cream cheese or 
cottage cheese. 

Green Gooseberry Jelly—This is especially good with 
game. Cook berries until they are broken and juice is flow- 
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Raspberries, alone or in combination with other 
fruits are prime favorites always 















Eat strawberries now, of course, but put away some for next December 


rants about twenty minutes, then add 
an equal weight of sugar, one and one- 
half cupfuls of vinegar, one _ table- 
spoonful of cloves and two of broken 
stick cinnamon tied loosely in a mus- 
lin bag, and boil ten minutes more. 
Can in pint jars. 

The tender inner stalks of rhubarb 
may be utilized well into the summer 
furnishing many excellent jams and 
conserves, and making a piquant ad- 
dition to many sweet and compara- 
tively tasteless combinations. 

Rhubarb Marmalade—Chop four 
pounds of rhubarb and boil in a pint 
of water twenty minutes; then add 
two lemons and two small oranges put 
thru the meat grinder, half a pound 
of English walnut meats and six 

ounds of sugar. Cook, stirring, one 
our. 

Rhubarb Tutti-frutti — To three 
cupfuls of chopped rhubarb add one 
large pineapple, one orange, one lemon 
and a quarter of a pound of blanched 
almonds all put thru the meat chop- 
per, and five cupfuls of granulated 
sugar. Cook, stirring, about an hour or 
until of the right consistency for jam. 

Mrs. Surette’s Rhubarb Jam—Chop five pounds of rhu- 
barb, add two lemons sliced thinly, the rind of an orange put 
thru the meat chopper, and three and one half pounds of brown 
sugar. Soak overnight, and the next day simmer until thick. 

Fresh Strawberry Ice Cream for Winter—Yes, it can be 
had, and without the aid of the expensive and often tasteless 
southern berries. I have given the recipe before, but it is 
well worth repeating. Wash, drain well, and put thru the 
meat chopper two boxes of fine ripe strawberries; add an 
equal quantity of sugar, stir until dissolved, and put, with no 
cooking, into sterilized and 
cooled pint jars, filling them 
to overflowing, and running 
the handle of a silver fork 
around the sides to let out all 
air bubbles. Do not attempt 
to prepare a larger amount of 
berries as it is hard to dis- 
solve the sugar, but start again 
if you wish to can more the 
same morning; follow the 
above directions exact- 
ly. I.have never lost a 
jar of this, and ice cream 
made with it in Decem- 
ber tastes exactly like 
that made in June. Since 
the berries lose their fine 
color somewhat, add a 
bit of pink eoloring to 
the cream before freez- 
ing. The canned berries 
are very sweet, so one 
must guard against an over-sweet ice cream. 

Three-fruit Jam—This calls for one pineapple, put thru the 
meat chopper, an equal quantity of finely-chopped rhubarb, 
three baskets of strawberries, mashed slightly and the largest 
ones cut, and eight cupfuls (four pounds) of sugar. Put the 
fruit to boil, add one-fourth of the sugar and (Cont. on p. 39 
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Suggestions for landscaping and dec- 
orating this house on next two pages 
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Designed by Robert L. Stevenson, Architect 


Picturesque Lines for Hillsides 
COLLIER STEVENSON 


OMEBUILDERS, realty promoters, even many muni- 
cipal authorities, apparently are often governed by an 
undeclared but very tenacious allegiance to straight lines 

and flat surfaces. Study almost any municipal undertaking 
that embraces the reclamation or conversion of naturally 
rolling land and you will discover the actuating motive evi- 
dently to be this very allegiance to rigid planes; causing valleys 
to be filled and hills to be obliterated, that the established 
grade may be of monotonous uniformity. The average realty 
development is likely to consist of undeviating right angles, 
allel lines and unbroken 
evels. And do not any num- 
ber of prospective 
homebuilders 
rather close their 
eyes when site- 
hunting to all else 
but plots of the 
smoothest surface? 
What golden op- 
portunities, both 
in public and pri- 
vate concerns, are 
thereby lost! 

Because a home- 
site on the hillside can 
scarcely be other than 
decidedly individual- 
istic, it inevitably sug- 
gests a house of pro- 
portionately distinc- 
tive character. It pre- 
sents, really, an un- 
usually fertile field for 
ingenuity in architectural design, in which the element of 
picturesqueness can very appropriately be stressed at the 
expense of conventionality. Tho the picturesque quality is 
not inherent in our own much-loved Colonial style, it is present 
to a notable degree in certain of the English domestic forms 
and in many Continental styles, such as the French, the 
Spanish, the Italian and the Norwegian. There is, therefore, 
no lack of inspiration when the architectural expression of a 
hillside house is under consideration. 

Within doors, too, a hillside house holds both artistic and 
practical possibilities. Its floor-levels, for example, can be 
varied to express the contour of the site; which usually adds 
immeasurably to the charm of an interior. On the practical 
side, the house upon a hillside usually offers considerable lati- 
tude in the utilization of the basement. This is borne out by 
the pictured house, where a garage—approached by a slight 
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Mr. Stevenson will be glad to 
furnish additional information 
concerning this house or these 


plans upon request. Address 
Mr. Stevenson, care of Fruit, 
Garden and Home, Des 


Moines, Jowa 


grade—is located in the basement. Wide clapboards, painted 
snowy-white, clothe the exterior walls of the house, which 
carries a gray-green roof of especially graceful lines, dominated 
by a towering red brick chimney. A deeper shade of green 
appears on the sturcy shutters and on the delicately-detailed 
trellis that adorns the doorway of the garage. The general 
= of the exterior is, however, painted white to match the 
walls. 

From a small entrance porch, protected by a downward sweep 
of the main roof, a wide, side-lighted doorway admits to a long 
central hall, which is approximately seven feet in width. An 
attractively designed staircase rises from this hall to the upper 
floor and a large coat-closet adjoins it. Both the living room 
and the dining room also have direct communication with the 
hall. At the farther end of the hall, a door opens to an inner 
passage which, thus joined to the hall, helps to establish 4 con- 
venience of plan that would be difficult to surpass. 

Not only does this inner passage 
afford easy access from the kitchen to 
= the hall, but it serves both 
1 as a service entry and as a 
convenient 
approach to the 
garden behind the 
house. From it, 
too, the cellar 
stairs descend; 
their location here 
being equally ac- 
cessible from the 
living quarters and 
the service portion of the house. That 
is true of the lavatory also, which has 
been thoughtfully arranged to open 
from the inner passage. As for the placement of the cold- 
closet—what could be more convenient? It is just inside the 
rear entrance, near enough to be iced without havoc to floors 
or floor coverings. In an alcove opposite the cold-closet, a 
number of shelves provide storage space in generous measure 
for the ever-necessary household supplies. 

Altho efficiency in planning marks every portion of the 
house, it is nowhere more to the fore than in the service depart- 
ment. In the kitchen, for instance, one entire side is given over 
to a cleverly conceived arrangement of built-in conveniences. 
A wide counter runs from wall to wall; and, beneath it, cup- 
boards and drawers create a wealth of storage room. The 
sink—flanked by built-in cases—is placed in the center of the 
counter, where it receives the best benefit of the twin-windows 
immediately above. Diagonal ventilation is assured by a 
w.ndow in the other outside wall. (Continued on page 33 
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. Viburnum lentago—Nannyberry 
. Rosa rubiginosa, var. Brenda—Sweetbrier 
. Rosa rubiginosa, var. Julia Mannering— 


Sweetbrier 
Sambucus canadensis—American Elder 


. Rubus odoratus—Flowering Raspberry 


Rosa rugosa, var. Arnold—Rugosa Rose 


. Philadelphus lemoinei, var. Avalanche 
. Viburnum dentatum—Arrowwoo1 
i “> rugosa, var. New Century—Rugosa 


. Lonicera fragrantissima—W inter Honeysuckle 
. Weigela candida—White Weigela 
. Cornus stolonifera—Red-osier Dogwood 
. Forsythia suspensa—Weeping Forsythia 
. Rhodotypos kerrioides—Jetbead 
. Rhus canadensis—Fragrant Sumac 
. Spiraea japonica—Japanese Spirea 
‘otoneaster 


acutifolia—Peking Cotoneaster 


: Weigela hybrida, var. Eva Rathke 
. Deutzia gracilis—Slender Deutzia 


Ligustrum ibota—Ibota Privet 
Trees 


. Ulmus americana—American Elm 
. Sorbus aucuparia—European Mountain-Ash 
. Celtis occidentalis—Hackberry 








. 
Planting List 
Roses = fgukhem: J. L, ate—cod - an. 41 
. Mme. ee Metz—carmine to silv 42 
1. Red Star—clear red P mon ond 43 
2. Mrs. Franklin Dennison—white 24. Laurent Carle—crimson 
3. Etoile de France—red. x 25. Lady Mary Ward—orange 44. 
4. Los Angeles—pink, toned with coral and Cheer 45 
yellow ’ ; 46. 
é we = Leo = = oe 4 
. Mme. Leon. mon vergreens 48 
i Miss Dag ea ag A as te 27. Thuja orientalis—Oriental Arborvitae 49 
- — Loli uguste —_ : ell 28. Taxus cuspidaia nana—Dwarf Japanese Yew 
9. Miss ees ome-yellow to 29. Juniperus horizontalis—Creeping Juniper 50. 
10. M a | ee mad nite 30. Thuja occidentalis—American Arborvitae 51 
. Mme. Catt ie a of ile 81. Pinus montana mughus—Mugho Pine 52 
11. i ot cagd a om aded 32. Picea pungens glauca—Colorado Blue Spruce = 
12. Lady Ashtown—pale carmine pink shading Shrubs 55 
to yellow : 33. Philadelphus lemoinei—Lemoine Mockorange 56 
13. Mrs. A. R. Waddell—apricot. 34. Rosa rugosa var. Mme. Georges Bruant— 57 
14. Mme. Charles Lutaud—yellow. Rugosa Rose 58 
15. Wm. F. Dreer—shell pink — 35. Spiraea thunbergi—Thunberg Spirea 59 
16. Bloomfield Endurance—white 36. Sorbaria sorbifolia—Ural F pirea 60. 
17. Marquise de Ganay—bright pink 37. Spiraea arguta—Garland Spirea 
. oa yellow =. Elacagnus gy R= Semcon wren g oa 
. Lt. ure—clear crimson 1 . Si ipton; 
20. Florence Pemberton—white, tinted light pink ; ~ viuiereetoses sieacecudeeeee 62 
21. Dean Hole—carmine, shaded salmon 40. Ilex verticillata—Common Winterberry 63 
Names taken from Standardized Plant Names as approved by the American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature, 1923 








Landscape Planning Service 


HE problem of adjusting a house to an elevation of 
ground above the street is one that is often met. In the 
case of the house illustrated on the opposite page a solu- 
tion has been worked out that gives room for a garage be- 
neath the solarium which is a convenient arrangement. 


In many instances this neces- 
sitates a tunnel-like entrance 
formed by the retaining walls 
which hold the bank on both 
sides. To relieve this appear- 
ance the walls have been kept 
to the minimum height and 
vines planted at the top of 
the wall that will hang over 
the sides obscuring to a great 
extent the harsh concrete sur- 
face. Hall’s honeysuckle has 
been chosen to accomplish this 
purpose as it will keep green 
a great part of the year, will 
not scratch the cars entering 
the garage and is attractive in 
flower and foliage. 

The front entrance is reached 
by a series of steps ascending 
the terrace from the corner of 
the lot. This method of ap- 
proach from the side is rec- 
ommended to allow a greater 
breadth of sloping terrace and 
lawn at the front of the resi- 
dence. Care must be exer- 
cised not to grade the slope 
too quickly from the house 
or it will have the appearance 
of sliding off, nor to build the 
terrace too broad at the top 
or the view of the lower por- 
tion of the house will be ob- 
scured from the street giving 
an effect of foreshortening. 

Judicious planting at the 
top and bottom of the slope, 
at the base of the house and 
on the boundaries of the front 
lawn give a frame which sets 
off the entire picture. Particu- 
lar attention should be given 
to avoid high planting about 
a house on an elevation above 
the street. If too much of the 
first floor is hidden from view, 
a stunted and squatty appear- 
ance will be given to the house 
which in other respects may 
be very attractive. 
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Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the above 

plan to anyone who is interested. A moderate charge is made 

to cover cost. He will likewise be glad to answer any ques- 

tion by letter which you may care to ask concerning this 

plan. This service is free to all subscribers, but he cannot 
make individual plans on this basis 


The setting for the rear or living side of this house presents 
a problem in the narrowing of the lot. By developing a long 
narrow lawn extending on the axis of the solarium, however, 
a pleasing vista is created with a pool at the upper end 
shrouded by shrubs which together with the water will attract 


the song birds, so desirable a 
feature for any garden. Shrubs 
which will have edible fruit 
for the birds find a place in 
the boundary of the lawn, and 
water lilies which are so easy 
to grow may be planted in 
the pool. The slight slope of 
the lawn up to this terminal 
feature invites investigation 
and leads the garden lover to 
obscure its beauties. 

The service is confined to a 
minimum area by the garden 
enclosure and a planting on 
the lot line. Ready access to 
a small clothes yard is thus 
given from the Kitchen door 
and a service walk branching 
from the front walk at the 
corner of the house, provides 
direct approach from the street 
for deliveries. 

With a white house as a 
background the ornamental 
shrubs which have colorful 
flowers may be used as a base 
planting with no danger of 
clashing or discord. However, 
groups rather than individual 
specimens should be used to 
avoid any suggestion of a 
spotty effect. As a boundary 
about the entire property the 
coarser plants having for their 
interest the texture of branch 
and foliage and the subdued 
colors of the fruits and twigs 
during the fall and winter sea- 
sons should be planted, for the 
beauty of the house on the 
hillside is enhanced in winter 
by appropriate plantings. 

A flat lot well planned has 

ossibilities of interest and 

eauty, but a house on a hill- 
side offers a variety of treat- 
ment that will give pleasure 
and enjoyment from many 
angles not possible in any 
other situation. 
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Two distinct groupings of furniture are tied together by means of the flower-topped stand 


Pattern Plays a Part in Decorating 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


ERHAPS we might call it 

“mother’s room,” this lovely 

bedroom, where all the furniture 
is Early American, with incidental 
furnishings of the same fascinating 
period. Any mother who heads a busy household would surely 
revel in such a room—with comfortable chairs for idle hours; 
a desk for correspondence; a low table for reading or sewing; 
and with virtually all the privacy of a separate dressing-room 
in the spacious aleove. And think of it whether at dressing- 
table, desk or reading-table, the boon of lighting from “‘over 
the left shoulder,’ in accordance with the precepts of every 
oculist! That alone would tend fo endear the room to almost 
anyone. 

The placement of the furniture is, indeed, remarkably logical, 
resolving into four distinct groups to serve adequately as many 
specific purposes. Two of these groupings are depicted above 
and all are apparent on the accompanying plan. First of all, 
there is the group of which a desk 
forms the center. Two rush-bot- 
tomed, ladder-backed armchairs en- 
ter here: and a tiny circular table, 
placed on the corner, holds a lamp 
to provide left-hand lighting after 
nightfall also. A second grouping 
embraces two chairs of Windsor type 
and a small, well-lighted reading 
table. These groups, each complete 
in itself, are effectually “‘tied’”’ to- 
gether by the intervening flower- 
topped stand. 

Upon the opposite wall, a third 
grouping is no less logical and inter- 
esting. It consists of a century-old 
four-poster bed, flanked on one side 
by a little bedside stand and upon the 
other side by a great, linen-covered 
wing chair of slumberous suggestion. 
The fourth grouping is smaller; for it consists merely of a triple- 
mirrored dressing table and a low, rush-bottomed bench, placed 
in the alcove. Incidentally, this placement suggests the wisdom 
of a mirrored door for the adjoining closet to facilitate a back 
view as the occupant of the room dresses. 

The walls and the ceiling of this room are painted a deep 
cream color, flat in finish, that harmonizes perfectly with the 
ivory-white eggshell enameled treatment accorded to all the 
woodwork in the room. Instead of the usual light color, mahog- 
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Furnishing One of the Bedrooms 
Shown in the House on Page 20 





A floor plan helps in working out a logical arrange- 
ment of furniture 


any stain has been used upon the 
floor. This is, of course, a choice 
that is commendable for a room in 
which furniture of mahogany pre- 
dominates, as in the pictured ex- 
ample. A dark-hued floor, whether in oak, mahogany or wal- 
nut, is, however, almost always more satisfying than one of 
lighter coloring; for light colors are likely to breed a restless- 
ness of effect, just as tho the floor were rising up to meet the 
eyes of every onlooker. 

Pattern has an important part to play in every decorative 
scheme, for it is to pattern that we turn for accent; for the intro- 
duction of pleasing devices in form and interesting combina- 
tions in color. And pattern plays its part beautifully here in 
relieving the marked simplicity of both the background and 
the furniture. Fortunately, too, the pattern is distributed about 
the room with much discretion! The chosen medium is a 
printed linen, soft terra cotta as to foundation, with a con 
ventionalized floral design in white, 
yellowish green, pinkish mauve and 
greenish blue. This colorful fabriv: 
fashions the valanced window hang- 
ings and the flounce around the bot- 
tom of the four-poster bed. Bands of 
lustrous sateen in the greenish blue 
of the linen smartly edge beth the 
flounce and the hangings. The 
linen, tho without the contrasting 
bands, is also used to cover the com- 
fort promoting wing chair beside the 
bed. As for other patterns in the 
room, there are only the geometric 
designs that mark the ancient hooked 
rugs, and their coloring has been ar- 
tistically mellowed by the friendly 
touch of Father Time. 

Pure white has a place in the room. 
Tall white candles upon the desk 
echo the white of the frilled and tied-back glass curtains of 
dotted Swiss muslin; and a quaint knitted spread of white 
warp appropriately covers the four-poster bed. Candles and 
dotted muslin covers even carry the white note to the dressing 
table in the alcove. Brilliant colors to balance the white are, 
however, not lacking, for they prevail in the early American 
colored prints so suitably and so decoratively hung upon the 
walls; they enter also in sundry bits of gorgeously colored Early 
American glass scattered about the room. 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 


To the Thousands of American 
Families Who Want Homes 


HOUSE PLAN No. 6A17 
Designed by The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 


This is one of the 69 designs shown in “YOUR FU- 
TURE HOME,” a book of 3, 4, 5 and 6-room house 
gene red by The Architects’ Small House Service 

ureau. The Bureau’s complete architectural service— 
including working drawings, ons, quantity 
surveys, contract forms, etc.— which the Bureau ren- 
ders at nominal cost, is also explained. The Bureau is 
a national architectural service agency endorsed by the 
American Institute of Architects. “YOUR FUTURE 
HOME?” will be sent for $1.00. 
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House insulation is the greatest advance in house con- 
struction in many years. This illustration shows one 
method of applying Balsam-Wool insulation in ceilings 
(A), side walls (B) and floors (C), to resist the passage 
of heat, cold and sound—to save fuel and to insure year 
’round comfort. Insulation is one of the many ¢ Is 
of construction discussed and illustrated in “THE 
HIGH COST OF CHEAP CONSTRUCTION,” a 
meg? of inestimable value for every home-builder. Sent 
or 25 cents. 


styles, “GOOD HOUSES” will be of especial interest. 
It illustrates and discusses the fundamental styles of 
American house architecture. Sent for 50 cents. 


RHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 


UITE frequently you find a man who has really 
solved the home-building problem. 


Ask him about it and he will probably tell you that he 
did not build the house he thought he wanted at all —in 
fact, is glad he didn’t. 


What he actually found was that, with the aid of a 
little ingenious planning and sound advice from the 
right people, he was able to evolve a compact, efficient 
plan for an attractive, comfortable, economical-to-own 
house; large enough for his present needs at a price he 
could afford; but small enough to find a ready market 
waiting should he ever want to sell and build again. 


This experience can be duplicated by thousands of 
families in 1924, If you would like to be one of them, 
here are the agencies that can help you. 


OR a house of large size, consult an architect. He 

will help you to develop a compact, livable, waste- 
saving plan that will give you the most house for the 
least money. 


If youneed only a three, four, five or six-room house, 
then consult an authorized and authoritative architec- 
tural agency. You will find reference to such an agency 
in the column to the left. The fees are moderate. They 
will save you more than their cost. 


Then get the Weyerhaeuser book, “THE HIGH COST 
OF CHEAP CONSTRUCTION;” it will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of twenty-five cents. It will help you to find 
an honest contractor—and to know him by the kind of 
work he does. 


WHEN you find him you will find that he stands four-square 
for honest construction. He will tell you where you can save 
in building and where not to. He will not let you compromise on 
the important construction details —the framing, for instance. He 
has seen too many hard-to-heat compromise houses that entail 
endless repair bills and dissatisfaction. 


You will find also that this type of contractor has a preference 
for lumber of the Weyerhaeuser standard of quality—trade marked, 
properly seasoned, rightly graded lumber best suited to local needs. 


Follow this plan and you will have working for you a combination 
of brains, good faith, experience and character worth all you pay. 


The surety of a good house throughout. 





Northern White Pine and Northern Pine in the Lake States 


Also manufacturers of Balsam-Wool, the efficient and economical heat insulator and 
sound deadener for the walls, floors and roofs of houses. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed a the established trade channels (to contractors and home- 


builders through retail lumber yards) by the W 


aeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch 


offices and representatives all over the United States. 
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LIKES THE COOKING DEPARTMENT 

Enclosed find a few recipes compiled by a very 
busy woman who just loves our nice little paper and 
has been meaning to write and tell you so for ever so 
long. I have kept all my copies because a are not 
bulky to have around and when I loan one I make it 
a practice to see that it is returned. I try to follow 
an wenn timely hints on different subjects and have 
tried many of the cooking recipes. When I want to 
find out just ‘“‘what to eat’ I hunt up Fruit, Garden 
and Home and then get so interested I forget what 
I was after. I wish for our paper the best year ever 
in 1924.—Mrs. 8. J. Power, Dabridge, Mass. 


ENJOYS OUR MAGAZINE 

Being a reader of your magazine and finding it 
the grandest magazine of its kind I ever saw I am 
taking the liberty of sending you some pictures of our 
home with the hope that you may find space to print 
them some time. 

I found my first copy of Fruit, Garden and Home 
last January on a newsstand in Cleveland, Ohio. All 
my life I have been a lover of flowers and trees and 
everything that goes to make a real home. Your 
little magazine struck me as being just what I 
wanted and as soon as I got home I proceeded to 
subscribe for it. The only fault we have to find with 
it is that it comes once a month instead of weekly. 
We have tried many of the suggestions and ideas 
set forth in the different numbers and find them to be 
very reliable. 

This is a picture of our back yard. The shrubbery 
you see in the picture is mostly old-fashioned plants 
and shrubs and almost every plant has some sort of 
history that makes it dear to us. I built a bird bath 


and several houses for the birds and the sweet music 
they furnish us during the summer months has many 
times repaid me for the time and labor spent. 





I have the January number before me as I write 
this and I write you in the hope that the January, 
1925, issue will be a hundred-page book. Wishing 

ou and your magazine a bright and prosperous 
uture.—Ralph H. Powell, Kansas City, Mo. 


CASHING IN ON THE MAGAZINE 

I am a charter member and booster for your paper. 
I have been responsible for about ten subscriptions 
and I never pass an opportunity to put in a good word 
for it. I think it is the cleanest, homiest and alto- 
gether worthwhile magazine I take. I don’t see how 
you publish it at the present price. I have derived 
untold benefit from it and I read every word in it 
including the ads. 

I don't know that this will interest you but I was 
able to realize a profit of $700 on an insignificant piece 
of property by following the articles in your magazine 
on sodding and grouping of shrubbery and the ar- 
ranging of hardy plants. We caused an unsightly 
place to be a thing of beauty. 

I wish your magazine all the luck in the world and 
I hope that just because you are prospering you will 
not change the size of the magazine or use a different 
grade of paper. Please let us have this simple, 
wholesome paper just as it is—Mrs. W eid, 
Quincy, 


WONDERFULLY GOOD HELP 

Just five months ago you sent me word about the 
magazine you were putting out in Fruit, Garden and 
Home. At first we thought it might have in it most 
of the things that farm papers have, but I was 
anxious to see it and I knew it would be good. So I 
sent in my subscription. I now have five copies of 
Fruit, Garden and Home and would not part with 
any of them, especially the February number I just 
for a few days ago. It is just wonderful what good 

elp can be put into this small magazine. I do not 
know which article really is the best for they are all 
good and so helpful at the right time. 

Garden reminders should be read and kept b: 
every garden lover and “How to Succeed With 
Perennials’’ should be kept by every flower lover. 
I always enjoy the ‘‘Cook’s Round Table,” also, for 
there is nothing I would rather do than cook and bake 
and I am always looking for something new. I always 
find something good in the Cook’s Round Table.— 
Mrs. C. G. Zeigler, Center Point, Iowa. 


WHY I HAVE GOOD FLOWERS 
After following the suggestions that I read in one 
of your Fruit, Garden and Home magazines, I had 
some great asters and I think if more of our readers 
would follow some of the little articles they would 
have a lot of good gardens and fruit and flowers. I 
asters four, five and some nearly six inches across 
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and my friends went wild over them. They asked me 
what I did for them and I told them I went the Fruit, 

—— and Home way.—G. T. Westfall, Galesburg, 
ll. 


AN IDEAL GARDEN 


What short time I have taken Fruit, Garden and 
Home I have enjoyed it very much. My hobby is 
flowers. I long for the time to come when my tulips 
will be in bloom. Last year my iris and peonies were 
just lovely. : 

I think I have everything in shrubs that is good. 





I have bird houses and bird baths but when my little 
dog gets out the birds soon go. 
ive is a snapshot of our back yard for your maga- 
zine and some time if you wish I will send you a 
icture of the front of our little bungalow.—Mrs. 
Will Scott, St. Paul, Minn. 


MY BEGONIAS 


Speaking of house plants, I wonder how many of 
our readers have tried Gloire de Lorraine begonias. 
Here in our town you see one or more plants in nearly 
every window. They are things of beauty all the 
winter thru with their masses of pink blossoms. All 
they need is good garden soil and plenty of water 
when in bloom. They need the sun only part of the 
day. Try a teaspoonful of ammonia to a quart of 
water on the plants in your window for a while if 
they are not looking as thrifty as they should.—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sponable, New Berlin, New York. 


REAL TOMATOES 


I am a booster for your magazine and am sending 
you some subscriptions for others. I raised some 
fine tomatoes last year. I had vines twelve feet tall 
and tomatoes ten’ feet from the ground, some of 














which weighed one and three-fourths pounds. Keep 


the good magazine going. I am sending you a 
picture of myself and tomatoes taken August 25, 
1923.—A. E. Neil, Ellsworth, Kansas. 


ie OURSELVES 
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ENJOYS READING “HOMES OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS” 


It has been my intention for some months to tell 
you how much I enjoy your splendid little magazine. 
All of the features are excellent but the one from 
which I derive most pleasure I think is your “‘Homes 
of Famous Americans.” 

Last summer my husband and I motored for sev- 
eral weeks thru the New England states and nearly 
every month since your magazine with its homes of 
Longfellow, Emerson, Paul Revere and the old Fair- 
bank’s house at Dedham has been bringing it all back 
to us. I hope to see in the months to come many 
more of the lovely old historic homes which we visited 
and which we expect to visit again this summer.— 
Victoria S. Stilson, Anderson, Indiana. 


RAMBLER ROSES 


Fruit, Garden and Home is one fine magazine, for 
it is full of the best that can be had. I have had 
many magazines but Fruit, Garden and Home suits 
me best of all. 

This is a picture of a friend of mine with her hedge 
of rambler roses. 

I have sent for a good many things advertised in 
Fruit, Garden and Home from places I never knew 
of until I saw their advertisements in your magazine. 

have received everything in fine heme and good 
quality. I am sending you four subscriptions, and 


. you every success.—Nettie Dayer, Lockport, 








HOW I LABEL SHRUBS 


I saw an article in Fruit, Garden and Home 
regarding labels for trees, shrubs and the like. I 
have used strips of sheet zine for that purpose for the 
last twenty-five years. hey are made by cutting 
strips of zine six or seven inches long, three-fourths 
inch wide at one end and running to a point at the 
other. Then, using a common steel pen, print the 
name desired, using indelible ink and hold the zinc 
over the flame for a moment until the letters are dry. 
This kind of label is lasting and the name never comes 
off, whether attached to tree or shrub or stuck in the 
ground beside a plant. It is easily attached to a limb 
of a tree by winding the small end around the limb. 
- is not injurious like wire —J. W. Hoffman, Carroll, 

owa. 


THE HOME AS A GARDEN 


Complying with your numerous requests that the 
readers of your magazine write you personal letters 
telling what they think of it, I feel compelled to do 
this very thing. 

I got the nucleus of an idea from the columns of this 
magazine which has developed along with the garden, 
flowers, hedges and vines and that idea is just this: 

We, as individuals, are like the plants we raise, in 
many respects. When we first start out as young 


married ple we plan to keep the grass mowed, keep 
the w pulled, the brambles cleared, so that our 
home gardens will be the little spot of paradise we 


have dreamed about and longed for. And just as 
long as that unity of spirit and cooperation exists be- 
tween us ey lovely. The great majority of 
people so order their personal habits like their 
gardens that there is always the bloom of happiness, 
altho scarcely ever so abundant that they could not be 
improved upon, but occasionally you find a pair of 
lovers who get lazy and neglect to keep the grass cut 
the weeds pulled, or the brambles cleared away, and 
the first ag know, their garden of hope is a 
wilderness. hey have lost their interest in the 
home garden. It will take a deal of hard work, 
patient effort and careful nurture ever to get the 
place back in shape again. Some see the error of their 
ways and go to work to redeem the home, others look 
at the awful task before them and determine the old 
place isn’t worth fixing up so they apply to the divorce 
courts to wipe it out of existence but the scar will re- 
main, nobody knows how long. 

If in the besinning they had had a magazine like 
Fruit, Garden and Home from which to gather ideas 
of how to live and develop the flowers, the vegetables 
and the trees of life, how to — the domestic soil 
tilled and enriched so that it would produce the best 
crops of love and happiness with the same assur- 
ance of success as we plant the seeds in the ground or 
the vines by the wall, then, there would be still more 
happy homes and good gardens and less brambles of 
discord.—George B. Rex, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Are You An Electric Fan? 


Continued from page 11 


the subject of oil heaters or electric radi- 
ants. These, altho meant to heat only 
small spaces, with clever use of the fan 
can serve a still larger area. 

For the bobbed or unbobbed the elec- 
tric fan makes the home shampoo an 
easier task. In summer, the air trained 
on the hair for a short period of time is 
refreshing and dries the hair rapidly and 
naturally. In winter near the radiator 
the warm air stirred and aimed at your 
hair is also pleasurable and makes “dry- 
ness” possible without the aid of prohi- 
bition officers! 

So, “If I could only dry my hair rapid- 
ly, I'd shampoo it today,” need never be 
wailed by any Godiva with long thick 
tresses, because hair drying can be done 
swiftly enough to enable you to keep an 
appointment without endangering your 
life by annexing a cold. If you have no 
electric dryer for your hair, you can use 
your electric fan. 

The electric fan has taken a most im- 
portant place in the preserving of fruits 
and vegetables. With it, it is now pos- 
sible more easily to dry out these edibles 
so that they can be stored for future 
consumption. 

The fan hastens the process of drying 
by supplying a ready-made, ever stream- 
ing supply of air, and you can subtract 
the supply of water from the foods (or 
dehydrate them), at home with comfort 
and dispatch. 

To work with foods containing too 
much water wastes fuel and time, so you 
see Fanny Bliss can save your time, 
more time and money. And, further- 
more, your own produce, from your own 
garden and orchard, can be dried at 
home with ease. 

Now isn’t Fanny Bliss a really, truly 
practical housemate? 

To dry clothes rapidly, too, if you 
don’t possess a dryer, and if the weather 
on drying day is bad, why not subject 
them to a fan’s caress? The fan is so 
useful in this capacity that as a “dry 
agent” it has no equal! Why, even 
some manufacturers of clothes dryers 
use the fan inside them te swash the air 
to dry the laundry. 

So, dear friends, if you have a fan and 
have been letting it sleep in winter, take 
it out, use it on laundry day and for all 
the other things mentioned in the course 
of this tale. If you have used it only 
for a cold draught, you have not re- 
ceived anything like your money’s worth. 
Another thing the fan can be used for is 
to dry Bobby’s things, coats or hats, 
when that young hopeful comes in wet. 

To dispel a certain mustiness that 
creeps into attics, top floor rooms, and 
often into cellars, the electric fan well 
placed will give much relief. Of course 
this is dependent on general schemes of 
ventilating, yet it is a special and com- 
forting way of using the fan. 

If you are engaged in any handcraft 
work which needs swift glue drying or 
fabric drying, the fan comes into use 
very nicely. Nothing is so maddening 
as waiting for glue and the like to dry, 
but with the fan in play, you can do all 
this handcraft work with pleasure and 
dispatch and save the waiting periods. 

Fans can be attached to the regular 
electric outlets, as simply as your lamps 
and toasters. They are usually made in 


two or three sizes. Each one is merely 
a metal fan of usually four blades 
mounted upon a shaft which is connected 
with a good motor. Now a good motor 
is never a cheap one, so a good fan can 
never be cheap. Beware of those that 
sell very cheaply, because they will 
often die before you’ve had your money's 
worth. 

They should be noiseless or as nearly 
noiseless as anything can be which whirrs 
in the air. There should be no machin- 
ery noise. As soon as there is, some- 
thing is wrong. Get after it. 

If there are children about, or if the 
fan is down within anyone’s inadvertent 
reach have it protected with a wire cage, 
for there isn’t anything so “cagey” in 
the world as an uncaged fan if you inter- 
fere with its round of duties! It can be 
more cutting than your worst enemy! 

Kinds of Fans 

Now to be very practical, there are 
many kinds of fans. There are those 
that oscillate, that is, those that have 
two or three directions, flinging the air 
agitated not only in front but on two or 
three sides; the non-oscillating fan, 
which has the steady breeze in one direc- 
tion; those that have two and three 
speeds and those that have but one. 
Then there are ceiling fans with the 
span of their blades measuring about 
fifty-two inches. These, of course, are 
better for public places or for the laun- 
dry or kitchen or nursery, where they 
are out of meddlers’ paths. 

The fans such as are used in the 
kitchen, inserted in the windows are 
called exhausts as they draw out air 
even as they draw in the cooler air from 
outside. 

You should be able to get fans pretty 
much as you desire, since they come 
small enough for desks, for wall panels, 
for pedestals, for ceilings. They range 
from about eight to sixteen inches in 
height. They weigh from about four 
pounds upwards, and cost from about 
$10 to $35 for the non-ceiling types. 
The ceiling fans are of course more ex- 
pensive. 

They are finished in lacquered brass 
or enamel. Some are very dressy and 
since clothing always costs, the better 
the habiliments, the greater the cost. 

The ten- or twelve-inch fan is a good 
home buy. Don’t buy a cheap fan. It 
won't last. My fan has lasted years 
but it was not inexpensive. 

They must be oiled easily, all mechan- 
ism must be dustproof, they must be as 
noiseless as possible so that sleep or 
work or joy is not broken up by them. 
They must be silent comfort givers, not 
burdens. Try them before buying and 
go to the best maker who uses the best 
type of motor. Tell him whether you 
have alternating or direct current and 
save yourself trouble and the manufac- 
turer, too. Many small fans, however, 
have the universal motor which works 
on either alternating or direct current. 

Fans that turn in different directions 
or that are stationary can be had ac- 
cording to your desires. The non-sta- 
tionary has its good points and so has 
the stationary. It’s well to have the 
fan above things so that there is less 
draught than if it is set below, where the 
air shoots at you. 
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A definite superi- 


ority in utility and 
appearance is appar- 
ent to the owners of 
this new model Bohn 


Syphon Refrigerator. 





























Wherever perfect re- 
frigeration is requir- 
ed, the Bohn with 
its much improved 
insulation is invari- 
ably recommended. 


Adopted by the Pull- 
man Company; every 
dining car on all rail- 
roads is equipped 
with Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerators and 
is a rolling testimo- 
nial of unsurpassed 
efficiency. 


Refrigerator prices range 
from $35.00 to $700.00. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Retail salesrooms in the following 


ciltes: 


NEW YORK— 

5 East 46th Street 
CHICAGO— 

68 East Washington Street 
BOSTON— 

246 Boylston Street 
INDIANAPOLIS— 

144 East Ohio Street 
PITTSBURGH— 

Wood and Diamond Streets 
DETROIT— 

117 East Grand River Avenue 
BUFFALO— 

704 Main Street 
LOUISVILLE— 
306 West Walnut Street 
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Tips To Make Your June Work Count 


TAKE your tomatoes early. Set 
S them two feet apart and three feet 
between rows. Nothing is gained by 
setting tomatoes too early. Let one shoot 
grow up the stake; pinch off all laterals, 
then pinch main shoot at top of stake. 
Take some of the sturdiest suckers from 
the plant and set them in holes six inches 
into the ground. These will take root 
and give you fine late tomatoes. 


Spraying is now the order of the day. 
Do not wait until the plants and bushes 
are infected but hold the insects in check 
and prevent diseases. Any plant or bush 
susceptible to disease should be sprayed 
at regular intervals. Spray roses with 
bordeaux mixture or limesulphur. Watch 
closely for cutworms around the plants. 
Give the grapevines a final spraying of 
bordeaux. Keep after the potato bugs, 
spray every ten days. Dust any vines 
with road dus*, wood ashes or air- 
slaked lime for the striped beetles. You 
can catch them under pieces of shingle 
laid around on the ground. They will 
congregate under them and can be caught 
in the mornings. 


Celery should be grown in every garden 
where there is room. Its many uses to 
which it is put in the kitchen makes it 
especially desirable. The winter crops 
of celery should be put out between now 
and the middle of July. By all means 
select your richest spot to plant it. Refer 
to the April Fruit, Garden and Home for 
instructions on the raising of this vege- 
table. 


Roses need a great amount of summer 
care to produce the best results. It is 
now time to summer prune and mulch the 
plants with a dressing of manure. The 
mulch will conserve the moisture and 
supply the necessary food elements: Keep 
the blooms cut from the ever-blooming 
roses. Be sure to remove all blossoms as 
soon as they begin to fade. 


Visit your neighbors and your nursery- 
man to see their different varieties of 
lants and shrubs. This is the time to 
making your plans for another year 
and by seeing the different flowers in 
bloom it is easier to decide what you will 
want next. year. Keep a note of things 
which you see in your neighbors’ gardens 
that you admire. You can thus make a 
more intelligent selection than from 
printed catalogs and descriptions. 


Asparagus cuttings should cease about 
the middle of June. Keep the plot well 
fertilized and cleanly cultivated in order 
to produce good growth for next season. 
Salt will help to keep down the weeds and 
will not injure the asparagus. Never cut 
asparagus until the bed is well established. 
If you have limited garden space try 
planting cosmos in among the asparagus. 
The effect is very lovely and the cosmos 
are thus given a little support and are 
not so likely to be beaten down by storms. 


The strawberry bed will be starting 
to run freely by now. When a runner 
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has made one plant, snip it off the end, 
continue this as each plant sends out 
runners. This is only practicable on a 
small scale but makes a great crop 
next year. Mow off the strawberry 
patch and clean out thoroly, break the 
ground between the rows about six inches 
wide and harrow down. 


Prepare now for the fairs, flower shows 
and garden club exhibits. Get a list of 
premiums offered and plan what you can 
raise to put on exhibit. 


Iris having bloomed should be well 
watered and fertilized with bonemeal. 
They may be successfully divided and 
transplanted now, altho it is best to wait 
until August. Leave all spring bulbs in 
the ground until after the leaves have 
died down. These leaves store up food 
in the bulb for next season’s blossoms. 
Don’t forget to keep planting gladiolus 
bulbs so that you will have a succession 
of bloom all summer. 


Utilize your ground all of the time. 
Make second plantings of bush beans 
where the lettuce and radishes have been 
growing. Set tomatoes in the onion rows. 
When the onions are gathered the plants 
will be far advanced. Keep up successive 
plantings of your favorite vegetables. 


Thin your plants mercilessly if you 
would have any that are worthwhile. 
Carrots and radishes should be two inches 
apart; lettuce and beets, four inches; 
and spinach, parsnips, salsify and onions 
should be four inches apart. 


Asters and many other flowers are 
often infested with a bug which eats off 
the petals as fast as they open. A trowel- 
ful of soot worked into the ground will 
often prove of benefit to the plant and 
eradicate the pest. ‘Aster wilt” is very 
difficult to get rid of. Constant cultiva- 
tion, good soil, free from manure, and 
good drainage will do much to extermin- 
ate this disease. Asters should not be 
planted in the same place more than two 
years in succession, or on newly manured 
ground. 

Gophers, moles and black ants are de- 
stroyed by putting a teaspoonful of car- 
bon bisulphide on a bunch of cotton and 
placing it in the tunnel or ant hill, closing 
all openings. The gas which is formed 
will put an end to all inhabitants. Keep 
this fluid away from fire. 


Suckers are almost as much of a 
menace in the garden and shrubbery as 
weeds. Keep them out of the roses, the 
shrubbery, the berry patches and the 
lilacs. They will often destroy choice 
roses if allowed to grow. These suckers 
will usually be gratefully received by 
the neighbors or they can be used to in- 
crease your own plantings. 


Perennials may be started from seed 
this month. Half the pleasure of a peren- 
nial border comes from developing your 
own plants. Sow the seed of the oriental 
poppy, coreopsis, delphinium, larkspur, 
and hollyhocks. When plants are about 


two inches high, transplant to insure 
better growth. Transplant permanently 
in the fall. 

Transplant late in the afternoon or 
evening or on a cool, rainy day. Water 
plants well and press the earth firmly 
around the roots. Scatter dry dirt around 
the plants to prevent baking of the soil. 

Plan now for the summer and fall 
garden. Some beans have already been 

lanted; these should be followed by pole 

ans, the well-known butter beans, and 
black-eyed peas. Pole beans may be 
planted with sweet corn as the corn stalks 
provide a support for the bean vines and 
at the same time furnish roasting ears. 
Cabbage, collards, cucumbers, eggplant, 
copra, okra, squash, peppers and musk- 
melons are among the favorite fall vege- 
tables that may be started now. 

Transplant gooseberry bushes, lilacs, 
currants and the like now. For fruit 
trees put several inches of well fertilized 
soil in holes before setting, firm soil 
well, mulch with fertilizer and straw. Be 
sure all are set in straight. 

Hotbed sashes and cold frames have 
now served their purpose. They should 
now be put away carefully in a suitable 
place for use next spring. 

Cultivate much and often even if 
there isn’t a weed in sight. A dust mulch 
will carry plants thru a long dry spell. 
Much time can be saved and a larger 
garden cared for more easily if wheel 
hoes and cultivators are used. 


Water plants thoroly rather than 
sprinkling them often. If tiles are placed 
in the beds and the water poured into 
those it causes the roots to go downward 
after the moisture. 


Water-cress seed should be strewn 
along the edge of the running streams 
and ponds. You will be rewarded by this 
delightful salad. 

Cucumbers should be planted in hills 
deeply dug. Protect them with boxes 
covered with mosquito netting and give 
them plenty of water. If a little nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia is worked 
in around the hills the plants will be much 
benefited. 


Compost heaps should be part of 
every garden. Be sure to start one this 
spring if you have not already done so. 
Into the compost heap throw leaves, lawn 
clippings, vegetable matter and the like. 
Cover with dirt and sprinkle occasionally. 
You will be repaid by always having rich 
soil for your flowers. 

Mulch the raspberries, currants and 
gooseberries with straw or lawn clippings 
to keep down weeds and to conserve the 
moisture. 


Pruning of shrubs should be done 
with care. It is better to prune a little 
bit each year. One may do much toward 
shaping plants by pinching back during 
the growing season any branch that gets 
out of bounds. Flowering shrubs should 
not be pruned until they have bloomed. 
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Prairie Wildflowers for Your Garden 


Continued from page 9 





Ruellia 


nearer it proves to be the butterfly weed 
(Asclepias tuberosa), a plant that re- 
sponds to cultivation, thriving in poor 
soil as well as the richer spots. 

With the intense summer heat and lack 
of showers the ground 
bakes, cracking very 
deeply, causing the 
shallow-rooted 
plants to ripen and 
disappear. The 
strong, deeply rooted 
inhabitants are little 
affected. They flour- 
ish green in foliage 
and with abundant 
bloom. Two of the 
most noticeable of 


this type are the 
compass plant and 
the rosin weed. 


These two plants 
seem, more than most 
others, to be synony- 
mous of the prairie. 
Their long flower- 
stalks up to eight feet 
or more permit them to bear their flowers 
well above the rank grass of the virgin 
prairies. The compass plant is often 
mentioned as a means by which the 
pioneer determined his directions. The 
leaves on the flower-stalk turn their edges 
to the vertical, the midrib remaining 


Cone Flower 























Shooting Star 


horizontal thereby exposing the top and 
bottom of the leaf to the east and west 
light of the sun, consequently the leaves 
pointed north and south. It is not very 
reliable as a compass; the wild lettuce 
has the same habit with more frequent 
truthfulness. The rosin weed is saved 
from any chance of extermination by 
icking not only from lacking great 
uty but more so because of the abun- 
dant pitchy-like juice that flows at the 
least break of the stem. 

Silhouetted against an evening sky on a 
slight rise of ground the character of the 
compass plant becomes most effective; it 
is a weird picture with a strange feeling 
of the lonesome wild spaces. Another 
relative is the cup plant (Silphium perfoli- 
atum). It is found in low places where the 
soil is moist. It has been planted some in 
the East where it has frequently escaped 
from the garden and no doubt siistalen 
for a native. It is of rank growth with 
strong square stems and large corymb of 
narrow-rayed yellow flowers. The leaf 
bases clasp the stem 
joining each other to 
form a cup which is 
usually full of water 
and dead insects. 
The three Silphiums 
are very strongly and 
deeply rooted, diffi- 
cult to transplant. 
Altho it is found east- 
ward to Maine, the 
blazing star is a very 
abundant prairie 
plant. It is a good 
cut flower and one of 
the few wild flowers 
sold by nurseries. 

Summer is waning 
and we are warned of 
fall by appearance of 
the goldenrods. They 
are a widely distrib- 
uted group of plants. We also begin to 
see blue and purple mingled with the 
gold as asters, ironweed and Joe Pye 
throng the waste places. Along the 
right-of-ways, where it was mowed early, 
there are large masses of asters, golden- 
rod, sunflowers, (Cont'd. on page 36 
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Suburban 
and Country 
Homes 


Unlimited water service—well water, 
cistern water for bath and laundry, 
lake water for sanitary uses and 
sprinkling — all these with one Mil- 
waukee Air Power Water System. 
Pumps water direct from source. No 
water storage tank to foul or freeze. 


The double cylinder pump sup- 





plies pure, healthful water under 
pow pressure to all fixtures. 
Get the facts about this better 


water system before choosing any. 
Write for name of dealer nearest you 
and for 64-page catalog. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
36Keefe Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of Air Power Pump equipment 
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dependent of weather. Les- 
sen danger from insect and 
diseases. Crop increase 
paysforsyste m first season. 

Can be used anywhere. Send 


for book giving experiences 
of many grow ers and fulll 
details. 
SKINNER SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION 
Skianer Irrigation Co., 246 Water St. » Trey, Ohio 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmowe 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gard: Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2535 Uni.Av.8.E.,Minneapolis, Mian. 
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Outside Icing 
cA Saving Convenience 


If you are building, buying or simply renting 

a home—insist upon HERRICK Outside 

Icing. It is easy to include it in plans. And it 
is simple to install in homes already built. 
HERRICK OUTSIDE ICING saves waiting 
for the iceman. It saves cleaning up after his 
visit and is a big convenience to him. It saves 

ice in cool weather. 

The HERRICK WATER COOLER attach- 

ment connects with water supply and pro- 

vides ice cold water, untainted by contact 

with the ice. 

Write for free booklet, “Getting the Most 


from Your Refrigerator,” also free blue prints 
for installing Herrick Outside Icing. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1406 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


Continued from page 16 


gossip he must have caused, of the taunts 
he endured, of the serene composure and 
singleness of purpose with which he 
carried on, and then my eye dropped to 
some of his words spread out before me. 

I read: “I have no doubt that some of 
you who read this book are unable to 
pay for all the dinners you have actually 
eaten, or for the coats and shoes which are 
fast wearing or are already worn out, and 
have come to this page to spend borrowed 
or stolen time, robbing your creditors of 
an hour!” 

His answer to those who wondered how 
he could live without the comforts of 
civilization in the woods! Better a few 
simple things, better life reduced to its 
lowest denominator than a super-abun- 
dance purchased at the price of freedom. 
“Talk of a divinity in man!’ he cries. 
“Look at the teamster on the highway, 
wending to market by day or by night; 
does any divinity stir within him? His 
highest duty to fodder and water his 
horses! What is his destiny to him... 
Does not he drive for Squire Make-a- 
Stir? How godlike, how immortal is he?” 

He gives us a chapter on clothing in 
which his darts are just as sharp and 
every one carries a barb on the end. “No 
man ever stood the lower in my estima- 
tion for having a patch in his clothes, yet 
J am sure that there is greater anxiety, 
commonly, to have fashionable, or at 
least clean and unpatched clothes, than 
to have a sound conscience.” And, 
again: ‘‘We know but few men, a great 
many coats and breeches . . . I say, beware 
of all enterprises that require new 
clothes!” 

His searchlight is turned on the subject 
of shelter, and out of that subject he pulls 
us up by the ears with a jerk. “I think 
that I speak within bounds when I say 
that, tho the birds of the air have their 
nests, and the foxes their holes, and the 
savages their wigwams, in modern civi- 
lized society not more than one-half the 
families own a shelter.”’ And, again: 
“While civilization has been improving 
our houses, it has not equally improved 
the men who are to inhabit them.. . 
On applying to the assessors, I am sur- 
prised to learn that they cannot at once 
name a dozen men in the town who own 
their farms free and clear. . . . The farmer 
is endeavoring to solve the problem of a 
livelihood by a formula more complicated 
than the problem itself. To get his shoe- 
strings, he speculates in herds of cattle. 
With consummate skill he has set his 
trap with a hair-spring to catch comfort 
and independence and then, as he turned 
away, got his own leg in it.” 


MERSON somewhere says that “Now 
and then a man exquisitely made can 
live alone and must; but coop up most 
men and you undo them.’”’ How many 
men do you know who can spend an hour 
alone with themselves in perfect concord? 
How many, marooned for a night or a 
week in the woods or on a lonely shore, 
are terror-stricken, undone? How many 
can spend an evening alone with them- 
selves? Left to our own devices, most of 
us find ourselves abominable bores; we 
shrink from solitude because it mirrors 
ourselves before us; and we discover our- 
selves for what we are. 
Thoreau, commenting on his solitude 
in the woods in response to questions as 


to whether he was afraid, observes with 
telling sarcasm: “I believe that men are 
generally still a little afraid of the dark, 
tho the witches are all hung, and Chris- 
tianity and candles have been introduced!” 
And as if to clinch the nail he has driven, 
he adds: ‘Society is commonly too cheap. 
We meet at very short intervals, not hav- 
ing had time to acquire any new value for 
each other. We meet at meals three 
times a day, and give each other a new 
taste of that musty old cheese that we are. 
We have had to agree on a certain set of 
rules, called etiquette and politeness, to 
make this frequent meeting tolerable 
and that we need not come to open war. 
We live thick and are in each other’s way, 
and stumble over one another, and I think 
we thus lose some respect for one an- 
other.”’ 

Thoreau saw with the clearness of a 
seer the grave inconsistencies of life as 
most of us live it; of the utter dedication 
of our lives to Mammon and the eternal 
search for power and pelf, at the expense 
of the leisure so necessary to develop the 
whole man. He shrank from the tread- 
mill most of us voluntarily adopt; he saw 
us, not as successes living as we do in our 
great houses, busying ourselves with our 
many affairs, buzzing about in this or that 
social concourse—but as slaves and serfs 
who had bartered away our original free- 
dom for a lot of tinsel and brass, for_a 





“I found a tiny gravestone with a single 


word on it’ 
mess of pottage or a many-roomed man- 
sion. 

With a fine bit of rhetoric, he likens 
many of his neighbors to the fakirs of 
India, chained as they are to forty acres 
of land, or pushing a big barn forty by 
seventy down the road of life ahead of 
them. ‘We are determined to be starved 
before we are hungry,”’ he said. ‘Men 
say that a stitch in time saves nine, and 
so they take a thousand stitches today to 
save nine tomorrow . . . It would be 
glorious to see mankind at leisure for 
once. It is nothing but work, work, work. 
I cannot easily buy a blank-book to write 
thoughts in; they are commonly ruled for 
dollars and cents.” 

Thoreau’s creed was to awaken those 
about him. Awake! he cried with all the 
savage note in his nature. Be free! 
Simplify, simplify, your business of living! 
Gain time, the precious fruit of life, so 
that you may “saunter” and transact 
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your business with the Celestial Empire— 
follow the longings of the inner man. 

His Walden experiment was a physical 
demonstration of the fact that it is 
possible to earn enough to live upon in a 
few minutes’ toil each day, the balance of 
the day gained for leisure and reflection. 
But his savageness, in which he gloried 
as much as the timber wolf does in his 
howls of defiance at the winter moon, 
served to antagonize his own generation 
so that, for the most part, his writings 
fell on deaf ears and he passed almost 
unknown outside a small circle of friends. 

His “Walden” enjoyed a moderate 
success, and his second book, “A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,” 
he was forced to publish himself. It fell 
flat and he had to take up survey ng 
in order to pay for it. The other books 
which have appeared over his name 
were drawn from his journal and pub- 
lished after his death. He died in the 
midst of the Civil War, a victim of tuber- 
culosis superinduced, no doubt, by the 
privations he forced himself to endure in 
his restless search for the mysteries of 
nature. He gloried to lie on the ground 
in storms, speculating on the teeming hid- 
den world about him, which his fertile 
imagination populated with interesting 
characters. He died a young man, in his 
middle thirties—but a man who had made 
his mark on the times, a man who looms 
larger and larger on the literary horizon 
as the years pass and we come to judge 
him for the wild, vagabond note he so 
charmingly placed in our literature. 


Or a grassy slope in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, Concord, I found a tiny 
gravestone with a single word on it. The 
gravestone marks the final resting place 
of Henry David Thoreau, and the single 
word is: “Henry.” It stands to one side 
a bit, alone and apart. But close by rest 
the ashes of the most remarkable literary 
set this nation has produced: Emerson, 
Hawthorne, the two Alcotts, father and 
daughter, and Channing. This spot has 
been called the Westminster Abbey of 
America. 

Alone and apart! Ah, how true to the 
nature of the man! I imagine that even 
in death he glories in this implication of 
solitude and strength. To able to 
stand on his own feet; to be foot-loose and 
free, that meant more than all the laurels 
and marble canopies that might be heaped 
upon him. He was the Daniel Boone of 
American literature. 

He was distinctly the leader of those 
few souls who dare to go their own way 
and to chart out their own course. The 
revolutionary strain was so strong within 
him that he might easily have been a 
more troublesome character in history. 
But his Puritan strain held him to a high 
moral purpose, and he made little fuss in 
his own time. He came, not to destroy 
but to justify and to restore the old 
science and art of living. 

And all those of us who feel the 
day’s work pall upon us at times, who 
love the open places and who can stand 
our hours of solitude for the chance they 
give us to think out the things we want to 
think out, acknowledge the debt we 
owe him. He is the apostle of all vaga- 
bond souls or of all souls having a 
vagabond strain. He charted the way for 
us; he cared more for the approbation of 
his inner self than he did for that of those 
about him. He lived his own life, not for 
the good opinion of others. He was, 

& man, 
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SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’. 








Today’s Building Wisdom 


rests on the Experience of Centuries of Yesterdays: 


“HE WHO LOOKS BEFORE HE LEAPS BUILDS OF CYPRESS AND BUILDS FOR KEEPS” 


You probably want ‘‘the Wood Eternal,” so as to obviate 
the repair-bill bugaboo, But how can you be sure that you 
get it? There is a ‘“‘distant cousin” of the Wood Eternal, 
that grows far inland, never saw a swamp, and lacks the 
superlative decay-resistant traits of the genuine 

G Tide Water 

seta , Fee 

“The Wood Eternal” 
It is very important that you ify “Tide-water” Cypress, and 


identify it by the Cypress Arrow Trade mark on the end of every board 
and on every bundle. (See below.) 


The Cypress Colonial Plan Book 


is ‘the most complete and authoritative grouping of matters Colonial 
that I know of in the same space, and also delightful in its style. It's 
a real book, to read and keep for reference.”” It will come to you 


Free, on Your Request. 
192 pages, 96 pictures, complete full-size Working Drawings on Double 
Plan-sheet Supplement, full Specifications for entire house and equip- 
ment. Also 3-sheet Special Colonial Art Supplement by a famous 
artist. These plans are not “‘stock’’ but are specially designed for us 
by an eminent architect. 


Write today for VOL. 44. 


1336 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana 
»O> 1336 Graham Buildias, Seaheanetie, Florida <Ox*K 


Insist on Trade-marked “‘TIDEWATER” CYPRESS. Accept none other. 
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ONE MILLION CERTIFIED BABY CHICKS FOR 1924 


Postpaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Bred to lay Strains. Vigorous, sturdy chicks. Order 
from this Ad, and save time. Reference, Merchants and Illinois National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


50 100 
$3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
3.50 50 12.00 57.4 
4.00 7. 14.00 67.50 
4.25 8.00 15.00 72.50 
2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 


Varieties 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas 
White and Buff Rocks, White orm 
White and 8. L. Wyandottes, B 
Assorted 


Prices On 
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OUR BIRDS 


for 50 page Free bird will beautify and make your estate or farm more 
PI pat poner Tot for interesting. We offer all varieties of Pheasants, 
on breeding, care and full descri Peafowl, Swan, wild and Ornamental Ducks and 
food for 10c to cover mailing costs. 


On Sale at all Good Stores 
Magnesia Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Geese. Also eggs for hatching. 


TWIN BROOK GAME FARM 
Box 41 MIDDLETOWN, NEW JERSEY 





Possibly one of your neighors could improve the appearance of your neighbor- 
hood by better caring for his lawn or back yard. Fruit, Garden and Home will 
help him. Tell him he can buy the magazine at the news stand for 10c a copy. 
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Shade Your ek 


The porch enclosed withVUDOR 
Porch Shades is invitingly shady 
and cool even in the hottest part 
of the day. 

Coolair is kept in circulation through 
the ventilator at the top (an exclusive 
VUDOR feature). VUDORSare stained 
in beautiful colors, can be easily put 
up and last for years. 

VUDOR Porch Shades are ver 
moderate in price. A shade 6 feet $ 50 
wide with a drop of 7 feet, 6inches 
SOW COGN COEF oc on dgsccc es sincce 
north of Alabama and east of Colorado. Sizes 
to fit any porch priced proportionately. 


Send forillustrations in colors and the name 
of your local dealer. 


HOUGH SHADE pmo nar Sagat 
257 Mills Se. 


VENTILATING 


SHADES 


SELF-HANGING 


PORCH 


This Interestin 
Booklet, FR EE 


Tells how to enjoy 
complete satisfac- 
tion from Case 
ment Windows, 


Brimful of helpful in- 
formation about case- 
ment windows — tells 
how Monarch Casement 
Hardware assures per- 
fect satisfaction from 
either in or outswinging 
casements. Gives many 
helpful hints on plan- 
ning the new — 
Sent free. Askfor* ‘Cas 
ment Windows” wo 
you write. 


Monarch Metal ProductsCo. 
4940PenroseSt. St.Louis, Mo. 


Also manufacturers of 
Monarch Metal Weather 
Strips. 


MONARCH 
CASEMENT HARDWARE 


Write today for free in- 
rp ast — 4 Record 
Send 
ap aie Yor 
ccna! eptaton. CLARENCE A. o" BRIEN Registered 


ent Lawyer 196-C Security Savings & Com’! Bank Bid, 
directly across st. from Patent Office, Washington, D. 
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Rescuing Castaway Furniture 


Continued from page 15 


surface. A liquid filler might be used. 

If there is any padded upholstering to 
be done upon a piece of furniture, or ham- 
mered renovation of any sort, for that 
matter, it is advisable to do such work 
(with the exception of any top covering) 
before applying paint, 
enamel or varnish to 
the wood. In this way 
the new finish of a 
frame will escape being 
marred. 

A furniture supply 
house, the upholstery 
section of a large de- 
partment store or an 
inclusive mail-order 
house should be able 
to furnish the neces- 
sary materials and 
tools named herein for 
renovating upholstered 
furniture. 

One of the best ways 
to learn to renovate an 
article is to watch, 
when taking it apart, 
how it was originally 
put together. Some- 
too, the old 
method can be im- 
proved upon or a time- 
saving one substituted. 

For chairs that are 
to have padded seats with or without 
springs, make a foundation of uphol- 
sterers’ tape or webbing, which comes 
about three and a half inches wide. 
Weave it in and out basket fashion and 
close together. Fold the ends under 
twice, as for a hem, and tack them flat to 
the top or bottom of the seat frame, ac- 
cording to the style seat you wish. Use 
large, strong carpet tacks. Be sure that 
in tacking it to the 
frame you stretch 
the webbing well, to 
make a firm seat. 


but touch each oth- 
er. Over the web- 
bing firmly tack, 
but do not stretch, 
light canvas or un- 
bleached muslin. 

If a chair seat is 
to have springs, be 
sure to place these 
in position on the 
canvas. Sew them 








This home-achieved seat of uphol- 
sterer’s webbing can be plumply 
stuffed or simply covered with a 
cretonne slip having a quaint “‘petti- 


coat’ edge 


in place, using a 
large packing needle 


A dainty apple-green 
guest-room desk that 
jor many years was 


A stuffed seat without springs requires, 
if it has no foundation under it, the web- 
bing, then unbleached muslin, and next a 
thick, unlumped layer of hair or moss, 
higher in the middle than at the sides. 
Completely cover this stuffing with un- 
bleached muslin very 
tightly stretched. Be 
generous with the stuff- 
ing, for it will soon 
flatten. Thumb tacks 
can be used to keep 
the material in place 
while the final small 
upholstery tacks are 
being put in. The very 
large tacks are used 
only for the webbing. 
A neater finish will be 
given the backs and 
bottoms of upholstered 
ene if the webbing 

as a covering of strong 
dark lining tacked over 
it. When the top cov- 
ering is finally ad- 
justed, after all reno- 
vating and painting 
are done, cover any 
edges with upholster- 
ers’ braid, using tiny 
gilt tacks. 

With all hammered 
renovating done, ex- 
cept the placing of the top coverings, 
resume the finishing of the wood. After 
the filler, in a case where you wish to bring 
out the wood’s natural effect, apply two 
coats of furniture varnish, lightly rub- 
bing the first coat with No. 00 sandpaper 
when it is dry. Indeed, one rub, covering 
the entire surface, will be enough. Be 
sure to rub with the grain of the wood 
and not against it. Also varnish with the 
brush following the grain. 

A soft fitch brush is best suited to the 
varnishing of furniture. Never use paint 
remover to clean a brush, but clean the 
brush with turpentine after each using. 
Do not let the bristles of brushes curve, or 
rest upon anything. 
Thin coats of var- 
nish are better than 
heavy ones. If it is 
necessary to enrich 
the wood’s natural 
tone, apply a coat 
of stain before the 
filler mentioned. 
First test the color 
out where it will not 
show. An acid stain 











merely an unused 
and unsightly brown 
washstand 


from three to four 
and a half inches 
long, threaded with 
strong twine. Stitch 
the springs on the sides and to the 
bottom of the web and muslin founda- 
tion. Also draw long strands of the 
twine over the tops of the springs and 
down the sides to hold them strictly in 
place. The strands may be tied and 
ended with the needle or the fingers. 
Atop of the fastened springs stretch a 
burlap cover having a thick layer of 
curled hair or upholsterers’ moss (which 
is cheaper) sewed to its underside. Upon 
the upper side of the burlap place, loosely, 
another layer of hair or moss, being care- 
ful that it folds over or is thick at any 
edges or ridges which threaten discom- 
fort. Over all tack a cover of muslin. 





When done in bright 
color, nondescript 
little tables often dis- 
cover that they have 
lovely lines 


can be made lighter 
by adding water. 
After applying the 
varnish freely, but 
not thickly, and 
without refilling the 
brush, brush across 
the grain of the 


wood so as to spread 

evenly the varnish 
already applied. This is, of course, to 
be done as each portion of a piece of furni- 
ture is varnished and before it dries. 
Also, having brushed across the grain, 
immediately press any remaining varnish 
out of the brush and brush again with the 
grain of the wood, keeping the brush 
more or less dry to remove excess varnish 
from the wood. Run the drying brush 
strokes the full length of the grain. 
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Dull-rubbed effects are preferable to 
high polishes, except where the latter are 





2S, given by age. Powdered pumice and 
b- rubbing oil combined will achieve a 
a beautiful dull polish. Buy the best grade 
ss, of pumice obtainable. Sewing machine 
es. oil will do if you cannot get rubbing oil. 
in- While rubbing felt is more convenient to 
Ty use, a pad made of a cloth will answer. 
Be Only about seven strokes of the pad, 
iff- saturated but not dripping with oil and 
on sprinkled with the pumice, over each sec- 
‘ks tion of the wood, are necessary to give 
ep the required subdued luster. Rub lightly. 
ce Sometimes a small scrubbing brush 
all dipped in oil and pumiced is required for 
ire crevices. Run the rubbing strokes with 
ry the grain and full length where possible. 
ed Finally wipe the surface free and dry of 
1g. the oil and pumice, using a dry, clean, 
be lintless cloth. Rub with the grain, 

nd Painting the Furniture 

ed For painting, prepare old furniture as 
ng for varnishing. Use, however, a trans- 


ng . 
| parent filler if wood needs smoothing l dn’ d k 
snd after sandpapering. If any trace of You wou t rin 


ot former paint or stain remains, imprison 


id- . : 
it under a coat of thin shellac. Use an 
-- undercoater paint — the paint merchant stagnant water 
ng understands such terms — to hide the _— : 
=f went ynimcen — — ae Se Dead air is more insidious in ill 
pentine for easy application. First-class 
ny work demands three applications of effects than Stagnant water. Thanks 
™ undercoater, each being lightly sand- to the electric fan, it is now as easy 
papered to remove brush marks. Make to have cool, live air as it is to ob- 
reid the fourth coat an equal mixture of under- : ‘ 
al — and the oo oer ig fifth tain fresh water. 
we and last coat shoul of the enamel : 
ng alone, in its canned state. oss The Everybody knows the tonic effect 
wo rantee of Excellence ° . 
- Pg he oem berate, “Be _ that ~ —- on Goods Electrical of a breeze to drive away lassitude. 
nameled are clean and free io 
ool from sandpapered particles. Work thru- siciecilae teint Everybody should know that a 
Be out po oe speed. es ye oo -4 your — G-E Fan furnishes this breeze for 
— ce) in is new tu - 
od + org: Sogperery veticepellpar 4 came First Mestrated book” Tho about one half a cent an hour. 
he brush enamel with grain of wood, then a= ca —— 
| by brushing evenly across grain. ree i 
the ‘ ’ : that thousands have s 
int last, done with a comparatively sent for. Write today 
=. dry my Sg remove surplus enamel and for your free copy. 
ng. Finally strnighton out he eaetie? ful ete Bas po the btn wired for electricity may use elec- 
or l th . . al ic C tric fans. Complete wiring mak ible the h 
ng. aA sy eanilie aae fomcere ah ano Bodlecpor — of a hundred comforts, told shank th this beck. 
a that all coats are dry before applying 
+ is others. Sometimes the drying takes sev- 
Sols eral hours, and again, several days. Gay 
coal motifs can be — afterwards, by 
means of original brush strokes, stencils, 





oat or transfers. These decorations often add 


_ : a great deal to the beauty of the furniture. 
“sd Thus it is that, with a bit of interest 
and energy, castoff furniture can become 7 
4 


















































not rier ogi é 
ar the distinctive aristocrats of a house- 
t hold, contributing to it color, originality 
ter . ° 
a and beauty—all with a gratifying 
the economy, considering the value received. 
Dut arene | 
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SIT 


the fertilizer that is all fertilizer—no } 
useless filler. Contains all essential 
plant food, highly concentrated. No \ 














waste. More than double the 

strength of usual commercial ferti- 

lizers, so only a small quantity is 

required. In tablet form — easily applied 

— m wef mixing. Clean, odorless, stain- 
Produces wonderful results on every 

| asl of growing plant. Acts immediately. 

| A medium sized package makes half a barrel 

of liquid fertilizer, if liquid is desired. 

Used and recommended by florists, nursery- ) 


men and market gardeners. Simple and 
easy directions in each package. 
Send 75 cts. for a medium size box, or 
$3.50 for sufficient to care for the ordinary 

arden,allseason. Delive anywhere in 

8. on receipt of price, or sent by mail 

and you pay the postman on arrival. 
Order from your Seedsman, Nurseryman or 
the manufacturers. 
If your results are not satisfactory, money 
will be refunded. The only ferti izer sold 
on this money back plan. 


EarP-THOMAS CuLtures Corp 
LONG ISLAND CITY, 








for that 


BOY or GIRL 


GRADUATE 








Reliance, 7 jewels, bridge meen . $7.00 
Reliance, gold-filled case. * . 10.00 
Waterbury, 4 jewels, 12-size - 5.00 
Midget em, Ras so 6. & ts 8 3.50 
et, for women, girlsand small oe 3.50 

. new improved model . . 2.00 

00 


” OTE Sunes IN THE DARK” 
Waterbury Radiolite ..... 
Waterbury Radiolite, gold-filled case 9.00 
Wrist Radiolite * . ..+ +s > 
Midget Raholice ee 4.25 
Yankee Radiolite . . 4 «+ «+> 00 


Radiolite 2-in-1, for desk or dresser . 325 
Reliable Watches at Low Prices 

















| The CLIPPER 


There are three things that Gestroy 
our lawns, Dandelions, Buc 

lantain, and Crab Grass. In 

one season the Clipper will 

drive them all out. 

Send for cireculurs and 

prices 


CLIPPER LAWN 
MOWER 





., 29 
DIXON, ILLINOIS 


bate mail for 10c your choice, a_beauti- 
Boston, Roosevelt or Teddy Jr., fern 
or oar three for 25e. Will include a 





FERN 


wonderful menurvensen Plant free with each 25c order. 


a guar: Bargain coteles of House and 
. wee ae Fail bulbs, etc. FRE 


S. W. PIKE, Seedsman, Dept. G, St. Charles, Ill. 
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Peaches for the Home Garden 


Continued from page 17 
home fruit garden where only a few 
trees are to be planted. 

In the north a sandy or gravelly loam 
warms up quickly and starts root action 
early. In the south a clay loam keeps 
the root system cool and holds the much- 
needed moisture in that warm, dry 
climate. A moderately fertile, well- 
drained, garden loam eighteen to twenty- 
four inches deep will grow peaches pro- 
viding the climatic factors are favorable. 

Planting. In the south, fall planting is 
practical. It is also practiced in the 
north where the temperature does not go 
much below zero. In general, spring 
planting is advisable for the north. 

The holes should be dug in such a way 
as not to crowd the roots. The hole may 
be from fifteen to twenty-four inches wide 
and equally as deep. Plant about one 
inch deeper than the nursery planting 
which may readily be detected by the soil 
mark on the trunk. One-year-old trees 
are the best. Be sure to pack the soil 
firmly about the roots. If the trees are 
planted in the fall, do not prune the top 
until spring but prune off all bruised or 
acmcte roots before planting either in the 
fall or spring. Decay is the final result 
of burying bruised roots which shows 
thruout the life of the tree in a retarded 
top growth. 

Spacing and Pruning. Planting dis- 
tances vary according to variety, locality 
and type. The peach tree bears fruit 
from six to eight years. Of course there 
are peach trees fifteen to eighteen years 
old still bearing, but they begin to grow 
old at the age of eight. In the north the 
home gardeners may plant 15x15 feet. 
Such vigorous varieties as the Elberta will 
do better if planted 18x18 feet. In the 
south where the tree grows rapidly and in 
some cases larger than in the north, 
peaches should be spaced 20x20 feet. 

A one-year-old tree may have several 
stout branches. The head of the tree 
should be started low, which is about 
eighteen inches high. After planting in 
the spring before the buds soften, cut out 
all weak or wire-like branches. Select 
from four to five stout branches so that 
they are alternate and cut back to one or 
two buds, always allowing a lower or 
outer bud to remain (See. Fig. 3). The 
first year these buds will form the frame- 
work or scaffold limbs of the tree, which 
may grow to from three to five feet. 

The second year, select the branches and 
cut back slightly so as to form a broad, 
spreading head. 

The third year, when the tree begins 
to bear, cut back the new wood about 
one-third. This vigorous pruning en- 
courages new wood and fruit buds. It is 
not practical to open the head too much, 
neither is it advisable to allow the limbs 
to become so matted that they shut out 
the sun and prevent the formation of 
fruit buds. 

The peach requires sun. The limbs 
should be so thinned to admit the sun and 
also the air. After the tree has borne 
fruit for five to seven years it is advisable 
to select one or two of the main branches 
and cut them back to one or two vigorous 
twigs, and in this way, at the end of three 
or four years the head is not only brought 
in bud but the tree has formed a new set 
of producing branches. If the trees are 
“dehorned”’ or cut back completely in 
one year the crop buds will be lacking for 
two years. If a limb (Cont'd. on page 41 
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You Can’t Grow 
Beautiful Plants 


NLESS you keep them free 
from pests. 
Plant pests will kill any plant. 
DY-SECT will kill all the com- 
mon pests, including the rose bug, 
who, by the way, eats not only 
roses, but all light colored blos- 
soms and grapes. 
DY-SECT gives off a gas that 
fora ses the pests,—then the 
kills them before they can 
a re to safety. 
One gallon of DY-SECT makes 
fifty gallons of killing spray. 
Order from your seedsman, or 
direct from us. 


Gallon, $6.00 Quart, $1,75 
Half Gallon, $3.25 Pint, $1.00 


A. C. HORN COMPANY 
1217 Horn Building, Long Island City, N. Y. 


DY-SECT 


the garden insecticide 


Kills among others red spider, corn borer, 
mealy | aster beetle, aphis, (plant lice) 
thri scale, leaf hopper, bug, cu- 
cumber, squash and cabbage beetle. 














Here Is a Piece of Good Luck 
For Your Next Garden 
Lotol has been invented, per- 
fected, and is ready for service. 


LOToOL is a new contact insecticide in jelly 
form. It comes in a collapsible tube just 


like tooth paste. his takes = the fuss and 
muss out of making spray solutions. A tea- 

spoonful, quickly and easily dissolved in either 
hot or cold water, provides a gallon of con- 
tact spray insecticide in a jiffy. Lotol will rid 
plant life of the lice that persistently deprive 
the gardener of the full benefit of bh orts. 


More facts in the future, ask your dealer for 
But in order to acquaint Fruit, 

Garden & Home Readers quickly with 
LOTOL, we will throughout June, supply a 
——- 35c size tube (suf- 
ficient to make six gallons of 
spray a 10c. Stamps ac- 
ceptabl ——- pemae circu- 




















Park Avenue and 146th 8t., New York, N. Y 

















Get This Big New Book 


before you decide on a home. Contains 82 pages 
completely illustrate! with plans and photographs 
covering a wide variety of 


“HOMES OF 
INDIVIDUALITY” 


by the designers of many of the most attractive 
homes in Seattle’s famous residence districts. 
Send $1.00 for this big book TODAY. 
GARDNER J. GWINN, INC. 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 























DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done quick’ Best re- 
sults assured. Our Gloss Prints never 
fade. Write for price list and samples. 


50-B Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


FILM 


| FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer; 
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Picturesque Lines for 
Hillsides : 


Continued from page 20 MALLEABLE 


A combined pantry and breakfast nook Gas and Gas-Coal 
connects the kitchen with the dining 
room. This is, by the way, a compara- 
tively new idea in house planning, and 
one that is meritorious from the stand- 
point of economy in both space and 
steps. Happily, too, the respective func- 
tions of a breakfast nook and a pantry 
are such that they are facilitated, rather 
than impeded, by the fusion of the two 
rooms. o: 

Two single windows and a wide triple 
window add very materially to the charm 
of the dining room; which, tho not large 
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in area, is a pleasantly proportioned and ee, ee < me bi 

well-arranged room, offering ample space ey 4 Neer aa ) Ng 

for all the necessary furniture. The 3, ax 

shelved china closet, which opens from . 
La ake > 





the dining room, is both a useful and a on 


SeapS Soe ommon Sense Demands 


Windows, used singly and in groups, 


also convert the spacious living room into 
a place of good cheer thruout the year— MaVeable lron 
airy during the hot months, golden on 


sunny days, well lighted even when the 
skies are gray. A massive fireplace cen- 
ters one long wall and suggests still 
further cheerfulness. At its side, French 
casements open to a large enclosed porch, 
which in turn leads to a flower-bordered 
balcony. Built-in fittings, with the ex- 
ception of two bookcases at one end, are 
omitted: hence the living room is rich in 
wall space for the artistic and practical 
dis of furniture. 

pon the upper floor, four bedrooms 
that vary in size tho not in excellence of 
plan and equipment, occupy advantageous 
corner locations. Each bedroom is rich 
in windows and closet space and each is 
suited to an agreeable and serviceable 
arrangement of furniture and fitments. 
In the largest bedrooms, there is also an 
alcove that suggests interesting employ- 
ment as a dressing-nook. 

That always-useful feature—a sewing 
room—is here included. The room is 
small; but, in this day of electric sewing 
machines and efficient sewing methods, 
there is really no need for a room of exag- 

rated proportions. Only one bathroom 
is provided; but its location is con- 
veniently related to each of the bedrooms. 


Tall-Bearded Iris, by Walter Stager, is 
a veritable cyclopedia of iris lore, both 
literary and cultural. An infinite amount A-247 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
of research and labor has gone into this MONARCH Coal-Wood and Electric Ranges 
interesting, instructive and important Paramount No. 5519V PARAMOUNT Gas and Gas-Coal Ranges 
work. It is hard to — of any 
question concerning the iris, whether ° 
fanciful or practical, arising which it does —COMFORTS of the City 
not answer. The chapter on diseases is —in the Country Home 
well worth the price asked for the entire Running water, electric lights 
volume. Well bound in cloth and run- one modern sewage eh 
ning over 250 pages. Price $2net. Pub- equal of city comforts, are made 
lished by the author. 


and instalied by KEWANEE Ne g 7.4 
More than 200 private systems ee ws , 
are backed by a quarter century 
of experience and the nationwide 
House Painting, by Dr. A. H. Sabin, is Se , 
a non-technical manual for the average KEWANEE systems and \¢ ote sway, 185. ft. 
home owner who takes pride in doing his where. Write us your neh oe ete Ee 
own work. Dr. Sabin’s book, just issued counasl FRED. aa © 
in a new third edition, gives simple, under--| | kEWANEE com i 
standable directions on how to do every | | «, ungalow Model” 
type of house painting. Chapters are N ewan ee The New Freely-Lathering , 
also included on paper hanging, mixing ow $140 i ura 
paints, kalsomining and the like. A book Cc 


you'll consult as long as you believe in a ; 
comfortable and Mieective home. Pub- C A N D Y = All K 1 nds S h ein ng St ss 
lished by John Wiley and Sons. Price | My book “CANDY AS 1 MAKE IT" will teach anyone how For Tender Faces 


$1.50 net. Bound in cloth, 160 pages. | Wnte Margery A. Ricker, Dest. 9, Lysbreck, LION. Y, EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 





forward to good baking and fuel econ- 
omy through long years of service. 


But what assurance is there that 
your expectations will be realized? 


The Malleable iron construction of 
Monarch and Paramount Ranges offers 
ample assurance. 


The obvious strength and perma- 
nent tightness of this unbreakable malleable 
iron construction will appeal at once to your 
common sense. And backing your judgment is 
the record of continuous service given by the 
first malleableiron Monarchs, built 24 yearsago. 


In all these years no acceptable substitute for 
malleable iron, as a means of insuring permanent sat- 
isfaction, has ever been discovered. But each year we 
have made practical improvements in other directions. 


Vitrifused flue linings brought positive pro- 
tection against rust damage. The first and only bet- 

terment in range tops came through our invention of 
the MIRCO PROCESS. 


New ideas of design and finish have been ad- 
ded each year to the delight of the particular housewife. 


Go to your Monarch-Paramount dealer and 
see these things for yourself. Or, if you prefer, write 
us. No matter what fuel you use, there is a model 
in our line that will exactly meet your requirements. 
iat cohelp you find it— and tell you where it may be 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 


| buying a new range, you look 




















IOWA GATE COMPANY, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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CUTS 
OWN 


D 
ICE BILLS 


$TOPS COLD AIR LEAK$ 


Practically all old refrigerators and many 
new ones leak cold air around the doors. 
Wirfs’ “AIRTITE” Refrigerator DOOR 
SEAL stops this waste. asy to apply. 
Quickly saves its cost. Measure around 
outer edges of doors for number of feet to 
order. f your hardware dealer doesn’t 
have the SEAL, order direct. Price only 
7%c a foot. 
WHEN ORDERING DIRECT, CLIP COUPON 
E. J. WIRFS, 101 F.S. Seventeenth Street. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me......... feet of the “AIRTITE” 
Refrigerator DOOR SEAL with complete 
directions. Enclosed find check — money 
ot 2 SP eae 


Make of Refrigerator..........ccccccccce 
WIRFS’ PATENTED 


‘SAIRTITE’? 


Refrigerator 


DOOR SEAL 


GUARANTEED 
Made by the manufacturer of the famous 
HOMECOMFORT WEATHERSTRIP. 
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EAT 


The Caloric Pipeless Furnace is the famous 
and original system of circulating heat. The 
choice of home builders who want modern 
heating at low installation cost and econom- 
ical operation. 

Nopipes required. Only one register. Usually 
installed in a day’s time. 

Every installation scientifically planned. 


Over 160,000 Satisfied Users 


Many in every state; in Alaska and Canada. 

Burns any fuel and saves 4% to 4. Main- 

tains 70 degrees temperature in coldest 

weather. 

Can also be installed in old buibings with 

less trouble and expense than any heating 

system. 

See nearest dealer or write for free book, 

“Summer in Winter.” Of interest to every 

builder. 

THE MONITOR FURNACE CO. 
Established 106 Years 1 

510 Woodrow St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

































PLACED ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 
ALL FLIES. . Neat, 


DAISY FLY KILLE 








Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


A Wall Tool Cabinet for the Basement 
HIS cabinet takes the place of the 
old-fashioned and cumbersome tool 
chest which is in the way on the floor 

and is hard to keep in order. It is just 
the thing to build over one end of the 
workbench and while its capacity is 





A saw-filing attachment is convenient 


limited it will house all the tools used 
on the ordinary job. 

There are four pigeonholes above the 
main tool space and 
a wide drawer below. 
It is eight and one- 
half inches deep and 
accommodates the 
square, two saws, 
hammer, brace and 
bits, as well as mis- 
cellaneous chisels, 
punches, drills, etc. 

Of course the di- 
mensions are arbi- 
trary and can be 
chan to suit in- 
dividual require- 
ments. But the fig- ; 
ures shown will be ‘ 
found satisfactory 
for most cases. After 
cutting out the side 
pieces, square them 
on the floor and 
nail on the back. If 
there is a strip of af 
molding in the attic, lay this around the 
top to afford a finished effect. 

Then take the inventory of the tools 
you have. Lay the square along one side, 
place the saws, one on the other, on the 
other side and arrange the brace and 
other cumbersome tools to fit the smallest 
possible space and mark their positions 
with a pencil. Then cut the full-width 
strips for the drawer and pigeonholes and 
arrange them as shown. 

Nail in vertical positions and build the 
drawers to slide smoothly and accurately. 
Equip the fronts with knobs. Fasten 
a small wooden button on the right-hand 
side to lock the square in place and from 
scrap lumber nail in one or more narrow 
shelves with short brackets. Bore holes 
thru these or cut notches to hold chisels 
and tools of that nature. A wooden peg, 
set near the top on the left-hand side, will 
hold two or three saws. 

To simplify the cabinet and to save 
cost, no doors are shown. These can be 





wave Torr 











Woll Tool! Cabinet 


added if desired and will be found well 
worth the time and expense. Two nar- 
row doors to close at the center will be 
more satisfactory than one wide door. 
Additional storage space can be obtained 
if strips of leather, crumpled to form loops 
are nailed on the inside surfaces of the 
door. 
Mark Your Tools 

We will give our friends the benefit of 
the doubt and when a tool which has been 
loaned out fails to put in an appearance 
again we shrug our shoulders and hope it 
was an oversight. But if each article 
carried your name or initials this chance 
of not coming home will be greatly re- 
duced. Steel stamps can be bought for 
the purpose but the cost seems almost 
excessive. A friend overcame this diffi- 
culty in part by fashioning dies from 
strips of tin, the letters being in reverse 
of course. These were heated in the flame 
of the blow torch and while red hot 
pressed into the wooden handles. The 
plan is effectjve for tools having a wooden 
part and is indelible. But it is utterly in- 
effective on all-metal tools. 

A method particularly good is this: 
Build up a coating of 
wax over the metal 
surface by heating 
paraffin and applying 
in successive layers 
with a brush until it 
is approximately one- 
eighth inch thick. 

With the eye-end 
of a needle pushed in 
a cork, write your 
name or initials in 
this wax, cutting clear 
thru to the metal. Be 
sure that the metal is 
all exposed the full 
length of the marks. 








Sug "4asy 6 
00D LF the CFG Yt 


A simple way 0 Place any metal- 
lighting the work corroding acid in 
bench these depressions with 

a toothpick and leave 


for thirty minutes. Then remove the 
wax and wash thoroly in warm water, dry 
and rub with an oil-soaked rag. 
Sharpening the Screw Driver 
The screw driver should not be sharp- 





A small motor is useful in the workshop 


ened wedge-shaped as many suppose but 
with the sides slightly concave just above 
the edge. If the sides are allowed to 
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Dress up the garden 
vith a few dollars! 


useful garden decora- 

tion saves you many dollars. Carpen- 
ters’ time and your own is saved. Pieces 
come all ready to put up and to paint any 
color you wish. Each is charming in de- 
sign and will add beauty to a garden large 
orsmall. Of selected fir. 

Send for Our Catalogue 
We will tell you where to buy them or 
you can order direct from us 
No CHARGE FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLus- 
TRATED CATALOGUE. 

Hs Lg Cuarces East or Rocky 
‘AINS. 


41 Lake Street 
GARDEN CRAFT crysTAL LAKE, ILL. 





Lattice fence and gate — strong 
Sor protection—an artistic back- 
ound for climbing vines. 
‘ence No. 240 Es Son ree. 


No. 306 at 


HALL LAWN RAKE 
ano SWEEPER 


KEEPS LAWN 
BEAUTIFUL 


} It is easy to keep the 
lawn smooth as velvet 
with a Hall Lawn 








every 
all about our 
position!’ Write 

ion rite 
us today! 






Cedar Rapids, * Iowa 





The Longfield Iris Farm 


Bluffton, Indiana 





Originators and Dealers in Fine Iris 
Catalogue on Request 


E. B. WILLIAMSON PAUL H. COOK 








Fr ake New Iris 
tt) 





bine—A fine 
Tee ear No. 1 plants $2.75 per 
- = for = a illustrated catalog escribing my iris, 
hardy plants and bulbs. 


WILLIS E. FRYER, MANTORVILLE, MINN. 


Full and 
More Help Wanted oa: cime 
wanted. Take orders for guaranteed Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Vines, etc. FREE OUTFIT. 
Pleasant work. BIG CASH EARNINGS. Write 
PURTELL NURSERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
on ES FS 


























Rare Alpine Worldwide Seeds 
from very large choice collection in Britain. Lists free. 

ple packets containing 12 Kinds, $1 .00; 30 kinds, $2.00. 
BEY. J. F. ANDERSON, GLENN HALL LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
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taper there will be a tendency to slip out 

of the screw-head slot. This is both ex- 

tremely exasperating and damaging to 

woodwork. Be careful not to grind too 

much, and see that the edge is square. 
Filing the Saw 

The saw can be filed in an ordinary 
vise but a saw-filing attachment is really 
better. After clamping the saw in place, 
slide a bastard file over the teeth to bring 
down any high ones to the level of the 
lowest. 

Better work can be done if the filing is 
done sitting down. Rest the left elbow 
on the bench allowing free movement of 
the forearm for the swing. This permits 
comfort and reasonable freedom with 
accuracy. Be sure that the angle of the 
file remains the same for all teeth. (More 
complete directions for filing both rip and 
cross-cut saws will be published later.) 


Lighting the Basement Workbench 


Considerable thought should be given 
the proposed location of the workbench. 
Other things being equal, the choice will 
in most cases point to the basement. 
Here work can be done the year around 
and in comfort. There is one objection, 
however, and that is the problem of ade- 
quate lighting. Herewith is shown a plan 
whereby the light of late afternoon (if the 
bench is on the west side) can be thrown 
down upon the work with practically no 
loss. 

Mount an old mirror (or sheet of bright 
tin) as shown in front of the grade window 
and at a forty-five-degree angle. This 
should be attached by hinges and the free 
edge held at the right angle by a cord. 
Then the light can be thrown against the 
wall, or out on the edge of the bench. The 
heavy dotted line indicates the path of 
light. 


A Good Broom Holder 


This broom holder is made from half- 
inch hardwood. Two pieces six inches 
long and three and one-half inches wide, 
one piece six inches long and three inches 
wide, and three scrap pieces are required 
besides two long wood screws. 

Cut the side pieces as shown and glue 
or nail to the back. Cut a block to fit 
between the sides easily, about two inches 
wide and fasten by one screw thru each 
side so that the back edge of the movable 
piece will not quite drop to the horizontal 
when the broom handle is inserted from 
below. To get the desired “pinch” this 
must be accurately fitted. Fasten two 
small blocks on the inside surfaces of the 
side pieces where indicated to prevent 
the movable block from falling when the 
broom isremoved. To remove the broom, 
raise the handle slightly and tip the block 
upward while the broom is released. 


The Workshop Motor 


A small electric motor will soon pay for 
itself. It will run a small senndell wha 
carries one or more abrasive wheels. The 
photo shows how one motor was adapted 
to use on the bench. The base is portable 
and carries both motor and emery wheels. 
One end of the shaft of the emery also 
carries a chuck which will take small 
drills. 

Tho a bit out of place in the average 
workshop, this motor has a flexible at- 
tachment made from the connections of 
an old speedometer which forms a flexible 
arm. On the outer end is a second chuck 
permitting the use of small tools in any 


position. 








Serve Many Needs 


pene so convenient. Simply 
push them in the ground by 
hand. They protect flower beds and 
shrubbery, make an excellent walk 
border, prevent cutting-across the 
grass and make hedges or other 
inclosures chicken-tight. 

Scrolls cannot pull out, because all 
wires are electrically welded at 
every contact point. The heavy 
wires, thoroughly galvanized, assure 
great durability. Attractive designs; 
made in different heights. 

Booklet describing our full line of 
Lawn and Flower Fences sent free 
upon request. 


Pittsburgh Steel 
ompany 
P. O. Box 72, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Stewart Iron, sijectn toy Wire Fence will give 
vr 
protection your wn ,garden ae 
or city, suburban, and even y homes 
Estimates /urnished t without obligation. 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., ine. 
“The World’ sGreatest Iron Fence butider 
Stewart Block Cincinnati, “Ohio 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


es Conts ie per Foot and ple. 
Kokomo 
= Lawns, 


Gurcne Ipadny 
New ff 


RECT © 
ACTORY 













Distinguished from all others by 
lustrous galvanized finish—always 
looks new. Durable construction; 
ae bie price, satisfaction guar- 


Send measurements for fence est- 
imate and illustrated book. 


IOWA GATE COMPANY 
5th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates, Catal 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders fill 





“promptly” 





Fence Co. -» Inc 
3322 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


BERRY, VEGETABLE and ad FLOWER PLANTS 





Strawberry, Raspberry Gra 

Currant plants; Asparat as, ehubarb, ee ea 

Tomato, Plan . Pep eet Potato, Celery. Gaul 

flower, Cab e plants: "siege Phlox, Canterberry 
innia and d other 

and ua hoary Dablia, C 

bulbs. Catalogue 

Harry S. clone rss Hampton Bays, N. Y. 











THE 


NATIONAL 


PEONY 
SHOW 


Will be held at 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


June 14,15 and 16 


MR 


HIS show will be held at 
T the COLISEUM, a mam- 

moth exposition building, 
located in Des Moines’ Civic 
Center within a few blocks of 
the many fine hotels and only 
two blocks from Hotel Savery, 
headquarters for the American 
Peony Society during the 
Peony Show. 


Exhibitors are requested to 
forward name and address for 
premium list at once. Noentry 
fee is required. 


Amateurs are strongly urged 
to enter their blooms. If you 
have not previously taken part 
in this competition, directions 
will be furn:shed upon -request 
for preparing peonies for ex- 
hibition. Amateurs have as 
good a chance of winning prizes 
as commercial growers. 


Booth space is available for 
commercial displays at reason- 
ablerates. Railroads will grant 
a fare and a half-round-trip 
rate, but certificate must be 
secured from local agent when 
buying ticket, however. Every 
peony lover should come to 
this great exposition. One 
million peony blooms will 
be shown in the COLISEUM 
and tens of thousands of other 
blooms will adorn the show 
windows of business houses 
throughout the business dis- 
trict of the city. 


Address all requests 
for information to 


E. T. MEREDITH, Gen’! Chairman 


Fruit, Garden and Home 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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How Cleveland Found a School 
Garden Program 


Continued from page 13 
designs for porch and window boxes, ac- 
companied by complete instructions for 
use, and in cases where there is a demand, 
deliver the boxes filled. 

3. Prune trees and shrubs free of 
charge. This service is very popular 
among home owners with large lawn 
areas. 

4. Take house plants into the green- 
house for winter, care for them and return 
them in the spring. 

5. Furnish the schools with potted 
plants and cut flowers. 

6. Carry on a series of monthly ex- 
hibits of rare and interesting plants to 
draw public attention to the work of the 
schools. 

“Tt is a poor and meager culture which 
does not end in greater power to serve,” 
said Professor H. W. Holmes of Harvard 
in an address on “Education.” ‘The 
public interest calls upon education to 
define social need and correct social de- 
mand, no less than to meet it.” 

In meeting certain needs of the home, 
in studying those needs with a view to 
being of public service, and in taking 
practical courses of study which allow 
the fullest range of their creative in- 
stincts in designing and planning, these 
boys are revealing the great power of 
natural science in the reconstruction of 
our life surroundings. They are adapting 
themselves to their environment and are 
facing a more and more known world. 
The public schools are offering them an 
opportunity to prepare themselves for 
part of the legitimate work of the world, 
a share in its pleasures, and an under- 
standing of their relations and duties in 
the social order. The very process of 
education must be regarded as a training 
for effective membership in the common 
life. 

In this day effective membership in 
the common life connotes something 
more than the acquisition of mere infor- 
mation out of books. The text book era 
in our education, altho not entirely passed 
out of our school systems, is of supple- 
mentary importance, excepting a few 
instances. Today it is important to give 
the students a chance to cope with reality 
in their school work; their operations must 
smack of real life, their relations with their 
fellow students and their teachers must 
be actual life-experience relations. If we 
are mindful, as citizens, of our obligations 
to the youth of America we cannot safely 
deny them this right to share in the work 
of the world earlier than we did in our 
youth. They have come into their right 
by way of the doctrinal philosophy which 
has always characterized the American 
public: that “experience is the best 
teacher.”’ After attacking our Latin and 
classics for decades, labelling such studies 
as “frills” and “fol-de-rol,’’ we are incon- 
sistent if we do not recognize that our 
own philosophy is being adopted by the 
public school system of the nation. The 
idea that the school curriculum must 
train students for future life is erroneous. 
The youth of America is being trained 
today in real life, his school relations 
being as real as his post-graduate years. 

Educators and interested citizens have 
definite purposes and aims in view in 
giving the growing of plant life a promi- 
nent place in their schools. They mean 
to teach children the elementary processes 
of plant growth and incidentally the 
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beginning and development of all life in 
the most wholesome way. They stress 
the dignity of a need for physical effort 
and encourage love and respect for beauty 
in flowers and shrubs. The youth must 
know something of what is essential to the 
propagation of thoroughbred plant and 
animal life and catch a permanent appre- 
ciation of the food values of plants and 
their importance in all animal life. Some 
are bound to foresee the possibilities in 
vegetable gardening and landscape garden- 
ing as a vocation as well as the possi- 
bilities in a profitable and enjoyable 
occupation of their leisure hours. 

This great advantage comes of boys 
and girls working with the actual ele- 
ments of nature. They soon “catch on’’ 
to the way of doing things in a “‘real life’ 
way. They develop a sense of values, 
relative values, and talk in terms of them. 
They buy and sell; do routine work and 
create new commodities to place on the 
market; they produce with their hands 
and their brains and consequently early 
become members of society with a full 
appreciation of the interdependence of 
men. Most important of all, perhaps, 
they are actually in service, social service 
because it is home service, and the Great 
American Home may look forward to this 
bit. of information from Cleveland as a 
promise for bigger and brighter things 
in the future. 

The en has been the foundation 
upon which many a youth has builded 
his future, the growing plant, the ladder 
upon which many have climbed to suc- 
cess. At the top of the beanstalk, Jack 
found a wonder-world, which, after all, 
is not such a fairy tale. 


Prairie Wildflowers 


Continued from page 27 
and burr-marigolds. The coming of cold 
nights erases most flowers from the land- 
scape, but even after considerable frost 
the large blue and gold asters shine at us 
from the fences and hedgerows. 

In transferring these prairie flowers to 
the home grounds we must not lose sight 
of the fact that much of their beauty is 
lost when removed from natural sur- 
roundings. Centuries of adaptation have 
developed them to grow not only in the 
rank prairie grasses but also in the compe- 
tition of a root crowded soil. Taken 
away from these surroundings they not 
only change in appearance and lose in 
effect but frequently run riot with the 
new freedom and increased fertilization. 

As to propagation, some may be trans- 
planted early in the spring, some ripen 
quickly after flowering and are hard to 
find later. Many are easily grown from 
seed, others send out stolons just beneath 
the surface with bunches of roots at in- 
tervals; these may be transplanted in the 
fall. Your garden experience with a little 
consideration of the habits of each plant 
will bring the best results. 

Recounting all of the flowers mentioned 
we can imagine in part what a glorious 
garden the prairie was in places and in 
favorable seasons. Many of them are 
fast disappearing. It seems unfortunate 
that more of them are not cultivated in 
nurseries or used in the production of new 
varieties, or that a favorable piece of 
original prairie could not be set aside 
to preserve them. The preservation of 
areas along the right-of-way much of 
which is natural sward would seem to 
create no great hazard in the way of fires 
but would be of much educational value. 
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THE BLUE BOOK 
of BULBS 


ow ready for you 


Entirely revised from cover to 
cover, with the best of the season’s 
novelties added, our Blue Book is 
now more trul than ever the 
authoritative guide for the discrim- 


inating gardener. Complete and 
accurate riptions, together with 
an elaborate selec- 
tion of new and 
standard varieties 


makes it more 
than a mere cata- 
logue. The many 
illustrations of 
actual gardensett- 
ings and specimen 
flowers add greatly 
to its value. The 
edition is too lim- 
ited for free distri- 
bution; a copy will be 
sent to you for 25 cts. 
which will be credi 

on orders amounting 
to $2.50 or over. 





CHESTER JAY HUNT, Inc. 


DEPT. B, LITTLE FALLS, NEW JERSEY 
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HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 166 Shenandoah, |a. 











tt. as 3 peonies, free fer ian et of the 
lower as well as the choicest and finest of the rare 
tOSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Rosenfield 


Owner 
72nd and “! Oma > 
Home of the Famous Red KARL ROSENPIELD 


PEONIES 
FOR SEPTEMBER DELIVERY 


Three high class Peonies of Exceptional merit. 
3.2—stene. Jules Elie, Early Pink $1.50. 


a Late White 1.50. 
8.8— Karl Rosenfield, 00. 











* Midseason Red 2 
Note the high score, hard to beat this trio. 
Large 3 to 5 eye divisions, or 1 year Plants. One of each, 

only $4.00 post; 


Orders booked now 
The Pfeiffer Nursery, 


You Can Successfully and 
Easily Raise 


Improved Peonies 
The book “Tips and Pointers for Beginners 
with Peonies” makes your success certain 
and easy—send 25c to 

Henry &. Cooper, Kenosha, Wis. 
Nancy Halls — Porto 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS ices’ Three doltars 


Wolford Bros, Co. Conesville, lowa 


Winona, Minn. 
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Birds of City Lots and Gardens 


Continued from page 14 


they were placed on the “migratory 
bird list,” and as thus protected, there 
is less chance that man will exterminate 
the species, as was done in the case of 
the wild or passenger pigeon. Occasion- 
ally, this mourning dove is kept as a 
cage bird—I have so kept it myself, but 
with small pleasure, as it is not especially 
cleanly, and its booming notes are sure 
of making an early riser of one. They 
are not so bad in a roomy aviary. 

I should not be surprised to learn that 
our wood thrush nested in a big city gar- 
den, as I have frequently observed the 
bird in the trees that line the Washington 
streets during the spring migration. Then, 
too, when all the leaves fallen in the 
autumn, I have seen deserted nests in 
some of those trees that I am almost sure 
were built by this thrush. It is not 
difficult to identify one of these birds 
(Fig. 1); and I would be quite at a loss 
to state how many of them I have seen 
in my life. 

In the white-breasted nuthatch we 
have a most interesting little bird; it has 
a range pretty much all over eastern 
North America, and is often to be seen 
at certain seasons about our homes, busily 
searching for insects on the trunk and 
limbs of the trees of our cities. It is non- 
migratory in habit, and a few years ago 
I succeeded in photographing a living 
specimen of it in my studio; its reproduc- 
tion now illustrates this article (Fig. 2). 
Ignorant people call it the sapsucker, 
which of course is an entirely different 
bird, being one of the woodpeckers. 

The adult nuthatch has a length of 
about six inches; it is readily recognized 
from its habits and its plumage, its 
crown being a glossy black, while it is 
gray and black above and white on the 
lower parts, with black and white mark- 
ings on the wings and tail. 

Many years have passed since I found 
a nest and eggs of this nuthatch. It was 
in a dead and hollow limb of an old tree 
in the woods near Cornell University, 
where I was a student at the time. Col- 
lectors have found it to breed in the 
deserted hole of some woodpecker or 
other, lining the bottom with hair, leaves, 
and sometimes feathers, and fur of the 
rabbit. Its clutch of eggs runs from four 
or five to as many as eight; they are 
white, faintly tinged with pale pink, 
speckled all over with chestnut, and, 
occasionally, a few spots of lavender. 

Our nuthatch is busy in its search for 
insects from daylight to dark; and almost 
without exception the insects it eats are 
not desirable species insofar as the inter- 
ests of the farmer are concerned. It also 
eats some seeds, sometimes nuts and 
acorns, mast, and the like, including waste 
corn when it chances to find any. So the 
bird is a friend to the farmer and forester 
rather than an enemy, and its protection 
is more than worthy of consideration. 
When seen, it is usually making its way 
over the bark of the trunk or larger limbs 
of some tree or other—frequently head 
downwards, the whife keeping up its noisy 
little notes or chatter, which can never 
be mistaken for that of any other bird 
after it has been heard a few times, with 
the possible exception of some of its close 
allies, some four in number, having 
ranges in other parts of the country. 

This nuthatch seems to entertain but 
little fear of man, contrary to the habits 
of most of our small birds. 








peed this year, 1924, we 
completed a purchase of 
Peonies Wm. A. Peterson 
which we believe is enough 
to talk about; establishing a 
® world record (over $30,000) for 
PS the est single sale. It in- 
% cludes his entire stock of sev- | 
eral very choicest, prize winning ¢ 
@ varieties and gives us in con- 
nection with our large and com- Gj 
ive planting by farthe [| 
t stock of fine peonies in 4A 
h 






4) theworld, Whenthiswasdone 
Cf) Mr. Peterson made these two 
significant remarks: “My mantle 


O) is falling u ” “Hubbardis of) 
S destatlceniendieesdendl* 4 
Our assortment is set forth 
2 in detail in HUBBARD’S \}, 
MASTER LISTS of Peonies, & 
A which is yours for the asking. @ 
» Clarence. HubbarD *t 
de PEONIES & IRISES B 


1530 WILMETTE AVE.~ WILMETTE. ILLINOIS 4) 


x Our prices are reduced 
A for good reasons stated therein. 
{, Our facilities and central loca- ~} 
ff tion are ideal and place usin a # 
,, Position to meet customers’ de- | 
K, mands most satisfactorily. b's 
The National Peony Show 


3B will be held in Des Moines 4 
June 15, 16, 17,1924. We jy 
fe) will be there. Our booth is Oi 
& \No.15. We expect to showa g 
Ry ae assortment of Peonies GO 
y m our Peony farmsjust north ¢% 
Mh) of Chicago. We cordially invite OW 


flower lovers to our booth. / 
) Hubbard himself will be pres- ft) 
" ent. He wants to meet you. hs 
; Hubbard’s unique guarantee states 
. h plainly: “We will replace with three any 
2 plant blooming not true to description.” 


e will also replace any root that 
might be received in bad condition. 
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| 2 < Frurr EXPERIENCE EXCHANGE Wee 


Fruit, Garden and Home believes in fruit for every home 
you can have fruit of some kind. 
gardening experiences of those who have their own fruit. 


My Garden of Brier Fruits 


HAVE four kinds of small fruits in 

my garden which I call brier fruits. 

They are blackberries, black rasp- 
berries and spring and fall red raspberries. 
Really, there are but three kinds, for the 
two red raspberries are one fruit, altho 
the spring and fall-bearing varieties re- 
quire different treatment, so I call them 
separate kinds. There is nothing un- 
common about this combination, for all 
of them will be found in many gardens, 
but, I think, few have them under con- 
trol and growing so prolifically. 

In the first place a piece of ground was 
laid off so I could have four rows, each 
one hundred feet long. Rows were placed 
eight feet apart and the plants were set 
four feet apart in the rows. | This left 
a good margin on each side for cultiva- 
tion, as the patch was nearly fifty feet 
broad. One row of each kind of fruit was 
set. In this case it happened to be early 
in the spring, but I have since set plants 
in the fall and they apparently do equally 
as well. The different kinds require differ- 
ent treatment, so I will take up each in 
detail. ° 

The first row was of blackberries, and 
I set just twenty-five plants. The first 
year the plants were topped at four feet, 
and they immediately began to send out 
side shoots. There were a few berries the 
next season and new canes started from 
the roots. These canes were topped at 
three feet and they put out a lot of side 
branches, so the canes appeared like 
little trees. I allowed two canes to grow 
and cut the old ones close to the ground 
just as soon as they were done bearing. 
The third summer there were a lot of 
berries and I have kept up this method. 
Two or three new canes for each hill and 
topped at three feet. Clean cultivation 
is practiced and no other canes are al- 
lowed to grow. Last year, I allowed sixty 
canes to the row and there must have 
been several bushels of berries. 

The second row was of red raspberries 
and they were set the same distance 
apart, so the same number of plants were 
required. The first year, the canes grew 
as they would but the next year three 
were allowed to each hill and they were 
topped at thirty inches, instead of thirty- 
six, as in the case of the blackberries. 
The raspberries are not as sturdy, hence 
they will not stand up as well. Old canes 
are removed just as is done with the 
blackberries as soon as the bearing season 
is over. Seventy-five canes make up the 
row. All others are removed, including 
all suckers and sprouts. 

The third row is of fall raspberries. A 
few berries were borne the first season 
and a few more on the same canes the 
following spring. New canes started the 
next spring were topped at thirty inches 
and during the fall they gave quite a cro 
of berries. I have learned that fall- 
bearers bear the berries upon the canes 
that come up the same year. All other 
kinds bear upon canes that grow the 
previous year. Fall-bearers really give 
two crops from the same canes, one in the 
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fall and the second the following spring. 
Canes are not removed, therefore, until 
after they have given an early spring 
crop. If it were not for the fall crop these 
would not be worth growing, as the 
spring berries are small and not over- 
abundant. 

The third row is of the black rasp- 
berry. This berry has a different habit 
and fruits rather differently from the 
red. The canes are not as sturdy but they 
should be topped or tied up. I have prac- 
ticed the method of growing four canes to 
the hill. Two are allowed to grow lo 
and tied to a stake and two are top 
at thirty inches. The reason for this is 
that I may get a few new plants for in- 
creasing my plantation each year. The 
tall canes will not produce as much fruit 
as the topped canes, the latter having a 
lot of side branches to bear fruit. The 
tall branches are kept tied up until the 
crop is = and then they are bent 
over and the tips covered with soil. These 
take root and the following spring there 
will be a nice sturdy plant at each tip. 
This is the only way to propagate the 
plant except by cuttings, a method I have 
never tried. The cane is cut and removed, 
if it is not already dead, and the new 
shoots given room. 

Fall-bearing raspberries are very pro- 
lific in the matter of sending out salons 
from the roots. These are the most diffi- 
cult to keep within bounds, altho the 
blackberries have a tendency to increase 
rapidly. I run the horse cultivator be- 
tween the rows of canes frequently dur- 
ing the summer, then use a hoe and cut 
all weeds and shoots that appear around 
the roots of the plants. This clean culti- 
vation keeps the suckers from getting 
much of a start. 

If a plantation is started this way and 
constant cultivation is kept up, the patch 
can be kept within bounds, but other- 
wise it is a mighty difficult matter to make 
brier fruits behave properly. Ido not 
know how many dishes of fresh berries 
we have during the year but there are a 
lot of them. We also fill the cellar shelves 
with canned berries from this little patch. 
One year I estimated that my work 
during the year amounted to four days 
for myself and one full day for the horse 
and cultivator. Thus, we have the berries 
at rather small cost, in these days when 
everything costs a lot of money. 

If one is not restricted for land, it is 





Fruit Questions Answered 


We will be glad to send prompt in- 
formation concerning any fruit subject 
to any reader. Letters are usually 
answered the same day as received. 
Our editors have access to a complete 
library containing full information on 
selection of varieties, soil require- 
ments, planting, pruning, spraying and 
every kindred subject. Mr. Goode, who 
answers all fruit questions, lives on 
his own fruit farm. Let him help 
you.— Editor. 











rden. No matter how small your garden is, 
utmost service to all, we want the fruit 


We will send a check for every one used. 


better to auow plenty of room between 
the rows. Eight feet is none too much, 
but the space can be used for a row of some 
annual planted crop or rows of tomatoes 
can be set. The space need not be en- 
tirely lost to production, for intercrop- 
ping is beneficial. I use commercial 
fertilizer or hen manure to keep the soil 
fertile and the berry plants growing.— 
C. H. Chesley, N. H. 


Three-Year-Old Fruit Trees 


N the spring of 1920 I set a few fruit 
trees in my home garden. My friends 
seemed to think that it would be many 

years before there would be any fruit. I 
am going to tell you what these trees 
have done during their first three years. 

In 1922 the twelve cherry trees aver- 
aged four quarts each and the next sum- 
mer nearly ten quarts each, the best ones 
yielding twelve quarts. The varieties are 
Montmorency, English Morello, and 
Early Richmond. 

While the plum trees have made a 
good growth, the only one that has given 
us any fruit is the Lombard. This yielded 
about five quarts in 1923, when it was 
three years old. The Burbank and 
Abundance trees blossomed at two and 
again at three years of age, but late frosts 
killed the blossoms both years. 

Four varieties of peaches were planted: 
Hale, Carman, Champion and Crosby: 
These were all listed as hardy varieties. 
They all bore some fruit when they were 
two years old, the best ones about half a 
peck. They bore a small crop the third 

ear. 

Twenty dwarf pear trees were set. 
The varieties were: Anjou, Bartlett, 
Clapp’s Favorite, Duchess, Lawrence, 
Seckel, Wilder Early and Worden- 
Seckel. 

The second year every tree blossomed 
and matured some fruit. The third year 
all of these trees bore again. The fruit 
was large and very perfect in form. The 
Duchess were the largest (some single 
specimens weighing seventeen ounces) 
and they produced the most fruit per 
tree. Next to these in productiveness 
were the Bartlett and Clapp’s Favorite. 
Of course these trees are still small and 
the best yield was about a peck of fruit 
per tree. 

A few apple trees were set and the 
Yellow Transparents bore a hatful apiece 
when they were two years old. The next 
year the best of these yielded nearly one- 
half bushel. This same year we picked 
apples from our Winter Banana, Yellow 
Harvest, Duchess and Wagner trees, the 
last-named yielding forty-one big apples 
which more than filled a half-bushel 
basket. 

Our home is in Macomb county, a few 
miles north of Detroit, so you see we are 
not in a fruit section. While these re- 
sults are not phenomenal they are actual 
results obtained in a home garden and 
show that very young trees are capable of 
yielding enough fruit to make them ex- 
tremely interesting things to work 
among.—R. C. Lunger. 


Fruit, Garden and Home, June, 1924 
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Summer Fruits Make Winter 
} Sweets 
Continued from page 18 
boil five minutes. Add another fourth, 
boil five minutes, then add the re- 
mainder. The sugar should be heated in 
the oven. Cook slowly, stirring occa- 
sionally, until of the consistency of jam. 
Can, boiling hot, in pint or half-pint jars. 

Cherry Conserve — Combine three 
pounds of ripe cherries, stoned; one 
pound of red currants, stemmed ; one 
pound of rhubarb, chopped; ‘three 
oranges, put thru the meat chopper; 
and one-half pound of English walnuts, 
chopped. Add four pounds (eight cup- 
fuls) of sugar and cook slowly, stirring 
occasionally, until it is as thick as you 
hke it, and can in half-pint jars. Nuts 
may be omitted if desired. 

Spiced Blackberries—Bring six cup- 
fuls of brown sugar and one cupful of 
vinegar to a boil, skim, and add a small 
bag of mixed spices and five pounds of 
ripe berries, shghtly mashed. Simmer, 
stirring, until as thick as desired, and 
seal, boiling hot, in sterilized pint jars. 

Green Grape ‘Conserve—Grapes i in my 
vicinity—latitude of Boston—are just 
right for this delicious conserve in 
August. They should be fully grown, 
but crisp and not a bit colored. Cut 
them in halves and seed them—it is a 
task, but the conserve pays!—add an 
equal measure of sugar and a spoonful 
or two of water to start steam and bring 
slowly to a boil when an abundance of 
juice will flow; stir occasionally and boil 
thirty-five minutes, or until it jells on a 
spoon. Pour into sterilized tumblers. 
This is one of the choicest conserves to 
serve with meat; it should be light 
pinky-green and nicely jelled. 

Tomato Jam—Peel and quarter four 
— of ripe tomatoes. Put into a 

ettle with one cupful of vinegar and 
four cupfuls of sugar which have been 
brought to a boil with a bag of mixed 
spices (one teaspoonful each of whole 


cloves, pepper-corns, and stick cinna- ; 


mon, and three blades of mace). Cook, 
stirring, about two hours with kettle set 
on an asbestos mat; can in pint jars. 
Double the recipe if you wish. 

Conserve of Summer Plums — Six 
pounds of pitted plums, six pounds of 
sugar, four oranges put thru the meat 
chopper, two pounds of seeded raisins; 
one pound of chopped nuts if you wish; 
boil all together until of the consistency 
of jelly, and put into sterilized tumblers. 
Seal with paraffin. 


Garden Clubs 


Fruit, Garden and Home believes that 
every city and town should have a gar- 
den club, and we are doing all we can to 
encourage these organizations every- 
where. We are interested in knowing 
what the different clubs are doing and 
should like to hear about your local or- 
ganization. We should also like to have 
the names and addresses of secretaries 
of garden clubs so that we may keep in 
touch with the various club activities. 
We shall appreciate your sending us the 
name of your local secretary. 


Usually one kind and color of flowers 
gives the most artistic effect, but if one 
wants a gay bed of mixed flowers, see 
that the colors do not clash. Plenty of 
white flowers and plants with green 
foliage are nature’s harmonizers. 
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Add Pearly Teeth 


To the charms you have 


Dingy teeth mar women’s beauty, 
and that cloud is due to film. Millions 
now combat it. That is why you see 
so many prettier teeth — teeth you 
envy, maybe. 

Will you let us show you by a 
delightful test how these people get 
them? 


That cloudy film 


Film is the coat that clouds your 
teeth—the viscous film you feel. It 
clings and stays, absorbs food stains, 
then forms a dingy coat. No ordinary 
tooth paste effectively combats it. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it, and they, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 


New methods found 


Dental science has now 
found two ways to fight that 
film. One disintegrates the 
film, the other removes it 
without harmful scouring. 


These ways were proved |el. 
effective. Then a new-type 
tooth paste was created to 
apply them daily. The name 











Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent far 
softer than enam- 
Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 
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is Pepsodent. Now careful people of 
some 50 nations employ it, largely by 
dental advice. 

Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva, and multiplies its 
starch digestant. Those are nature’s 
agents for starch deposits and the 
acids which they may form. 


Gentle—pleasant 
Pepsodent does these things in gen- 
tle ways. No harmful grit. 
Its use is delightful, its re- 
sults are quick. 


———— 


Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of. the vis- 
cousfilm. See how teeth be- 
come whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 

This test will be a revela- 











tion. Cut out coupon now. 








Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists 
the world over 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 











10-DAY TUBE FREE “"'| 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 28, 1104 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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DUSTER 
Combats 









who Py pre aA 
dusting to opraying, and 
all who know prefer the ~—, 
duster to any other. It can be used 
effectively with any dusting materials 
whether heavy, light, eticky orinlumpe. Pat- 
ented agitators propel all dust from hopper—power- 
ful air blasts break powder into fine dust prevent- 
ing clogging. 
D&B Dusters Approved by Agricultural i 
mental Stations. Capacity 5 to 10 
Ibs., depending on powder used, 775% 
They come complete with all (7 Be 
necessary connections. . 
We ed make the rey’ and 
— standard B Spray- 
you pester spsayere yes ll 
want one. hrough dealers 
—hardware and seedhouses. 
We'll be glad to send you illus- 
trated folder and prices. Write 
direct. 


us 
DOBBINS MFG. CO. 
North St. Paul, Minn. 






















Perfect roses and other flowers like those 
you admire at florists and strive to grow 
in your own garden, are possible only when 
plants, leaves and budsarekeptfree from 
aphides Sy lice), thrips, leaf hopper 
and similar insect pests, by spraying 
thoroughly. 


“Black Leaf 40” is the ‘‘old reliable” specific for 
all these enemies of flowers, v les and fruit. 
Now is the time to spray. 


Bottle making 6 gallons of strong 
At your dealers. If he is out, sen 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Incorporated LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Black Leaf 40 


NICOTINE 


y, 35 cents, 
us his name, 





Possibly one of your neighbors could improve 
the appearance of your neighborhood by better 
caring for his lawn or back yard. Fruit, Garden 
and Home will help him. 








A DELIGHTFULLY WARM 
HOUSE ALL WINTER 


No matter how severe the winter 
weather may be, a Summit Pipeless 
Furnace will keep your house warm and 
comfortable. In old and new houses 
the Summit is easy to install. It isa 
scientifically and well built furnace that 
can always be relied upon to give 
satisfaction. 


NO COLD AIR DRAFTS 
OVER YOUR FLOORS 


Our special system of installation pos- 


itively eliminates all cold-air floor drafts 
-- a fault so common with the average | 
pipeless furnace. With this special in- 
stallation you are assured of the best 
results and a lower consumption of fuel. 


Write us for further particulars and 
name of nearest Summit dealer. 


SUMMIT FOUNDRY CO. 
Geneva, N. Y. 











@ FARROW cH 


FOR SUCCESS 


Profit Aneees, Rests, Hoan, Uraeaee 
jones ee Se HL Bote. Wastes tes, Or 


' D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept, 29, Peoria, Ill. 


LOOK! BABY CHICKS! 


$9 a 100 and up. Pus FEED with ents. 
Postage id. Live arrival guaranteed. 
egg sneke chuallty supreme. Catalogue Fico 


Nabob Fjntchectes, Ave. 44, Ford C Mo. 
bd Member Int Baby Chlck Assn” 


Shicks New Prices 


Geientone Woenas Per 100 Leghorns, $1 
. Anconas, $12; ig ba 
Si “Asortts #70 Free Catalog gives a 


Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


cul eee 


meric ‘Suit sipmen 


CHIX After June ine 15th. es 100—$9. | 
But orp. Wh Wn. F Rocks Rocks $11. W Li. Wyandottes Te 
talog. 


BOOTH FARMS eee hay-77 547, Clinton, Mo. 
































Fruit, Garden and Home is for sale on 
news stands. Pass the word on to your 


neighbors and friends. 
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The poultry house should be sprayed often 


Pests of the Poultry Yard 


A. A. DENNERLEIN 


HOUSANDS of dollars are lost yearly 
to the poultry industry thru the 
work of the louse and the red mite. 
There are too many people who feel that 
just a fewlice or a few mites won’tdo their 
irdsany harm. A few on the body of 
the hen probably do not cause her any 
worry, but one must remember that they 
multiply rapidly. 

Sanitation is a big step towards freeing 
the flock of the pests. The providing of 
clean healthy surroundings is one thing in 
poultry production that is worthy of 
serious consideration thruout the entire 
year if economical production is desired. 
At no time of the year are fowls so likely 
to be neglected as during the hot summer 
months. The pests are then furnished an 
ideal medium for reproduction. 

The poultry house is the home of the 
hen thruout the entire year, so special 
pains should be taken to make it com- 
fortable. It should be thoroly cleaned at 
least twice a year, in the fall and spring, 
all fixtures removed, after which the 
whole interior of the house should be 
sprayed with a disinfectant. By thoro 
cleaning is meant the removing of all 
filth. A small lump of dirt in a corner or 
filth in the open crevices of the floor may 
furnish the hiding place for a few of these 
pests from which will emerge a new crop, 
thus undoing the work of the disinfectant. 
The common material used is whitewash 
and a coal tar disinfectant. Stir a pint 
of the coal tar disinfectant into each 
gallon of fresh whitewash and spray all 
parts of the house. After the walls have 
been thoroly sprayed proceed to spray the 
fixtures with the same material. 

The common hen louse, which is most 
commonly seen on the hen, and therefore 
bést known, is plainly visible to the eye. 
They are wingless parasites with sharp 
claws and sharp biting mouth parts. 
When present in large numbers they 

inflict large painful wounds, tho seldom 
cause death. There are forty species of 
lice, tho only eight are common, which 
live upon feathers, epidermis or outer 
layers of skin, and secretions of the body 
of their host. Birds infected with lice 
will show a reduction in body weight and 
the number of eggs they lay, which means 
a waste of feed and a reduction in profits. 


Broody hens are annoyed in some cases 
to such an extent that they will desert the 
clutch of eggs which they are hatching. 
Hundreds of baby chicks die each year as 
a result of the ravages of the head louse. 
Young chicks infested with lice generally 
show signs of being drowsy, allow their 
wings to drag, and in some cases refuse to 
eat. 

To find the parasites, part the feathers 
and watch for them as they run over the 
skin at the base of the feathers. Favorite 
locations for lice are under the wings or 
about the vent where there is both high 
temperature and moisture. They, how- 
ever are not restricted to merely these 
two regions but may be found on any part 
of the body and at any time of the year. 

Tho we have several species of lice 
common in poultry, all can be eradicated 
by a similar treatment. Probably the 
most effective treatment is the use of one 
ounce of sodium fluoride to each gallon of 
water. Take the hen by wings and legs 
and dip her into this solution having her 
tail first so as to force the mixture under 
the feathers. Make sure that the feathers 
are thoroly wet with the solution. The 
fowl may then be turned loose to dry in 
the sun. This should only be practiced on 
warm days. 

The sodium fluoride powder may also 
be used as a dusting powder. The “‘pinch 
method” is the common way of applying 
the dry powder. By that is meant placing 
a pinch of the powder next to the skin on 
the head, neck, breast, and base of the tail 
feathers. Many reliable dusting powders 
may be found on the market. When using 
a dusting powder, remember that it will 
not cure by a single application. Dusting 
probably is the only method that can be 
used on a setting hen. 

A third method of killing the lice is 
by the application of a grease. For this, 
on laying birds, blue ointment has been 
found very satisfactory. A small piece 
the size of a pea is rubbed on the feathers 
about the vent. This will kill the eggs 
as well as the matured louse. It, however 
is not suited for use on hatching hens or 
little baby chicks. The only safe treat- 
ment for chicks is to use either clear vase- 
line or lard, for nearly everything else 
will inflame the young chick’s tender skin. 
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Peaches for the Home Garden 


Continued from page 32 


is cut back each year the tree bears fruit 
on the remaining limbs and finally the 
tree is reheaded. 

In the South much of the pruning is 
done in the fall, while in the North the 
peach may be pruned after the first week 
of March. 


Cultivation and Feeding. The peach 
tree requires cultivation. Each sprin 
spade the soil about the peach tree an 
keep it well cultivated which means 
ventilated, allowing the air to get into 
it until about the middle of July or even 
the middle of August. If clover, rye or 
buckwheat is planted this cover crop 
should make a good growth before the 
winter sets in. The home gardener may 
also mulch the surface soil down with 
horse manure where there is considerable 
straw in the mixture. If, in the spring, 
this manure is spaded into the soil apply 
eight percent phosphoric acid and five 
percent potash mixed at the rate of five 
pounds per tree. If the green manure or 
cover crop is all the fertilizer that has 
been added to the bearing tree, apply 
three percent nitrogen, eight to ten per- 
cent phosphoric acid and four to five 
percent potash at the rate of six pounds 
of mixture per tree. Remember that the 
feeding roots of a tree are mostly out 
where the water drops from the foli 
and beyond and not close up to the nem 


Thinning the Crop. The most of our 

aches have a tendency to overbear. 

hin out fruit so as to allow but one peach 
to form out of each flower cluster and 
separate the peaches so that they are 
about six to eight inches apart on the 
limb. Thinning should be done before 
the middle of June or after what is 
known as the June drop. When the tree 
is overloaded nature thins out some of 
the fruit, causing many undeveloped 
peaches to drop and also the insects as- 
sist in thinning. After the June drop 
man should step in and thin out some 
more. There are usually about from 
three to four heavy crops of peaches in 
the north and then the peach tree starts 
downhill. Thinning will postpone this 
downward start and also insure to some 
degree a crop each year. 

The third year, providing the tree is 
healthy, one may expect about one-half 
bushel of fruit. The fourth year from 
one to two bushels, and the fifth year 
from three to six bushels. 


Varieties. It was near the middle of 
the last century that the Chinese Cling 
was introduced into America. From this 
type we have many of our finest white 
fleshed varieties and also the best-known 
yellow-fleshed peach, the Elberta. 

If your peaches are to be planted on a 
hillside or slope where there is good air 
drainage, there is less danger of frost 
injury to the buds than where the peaches 
are planted on level land. If youliveina 
section where there are late frosts select 
varieties that come into flower late. 

The peach blooms from eight to twenty 
days earlier than the apple. 

_In selecting varieties one should con- 
sider the hardiness of the tree. The 
Carman and Greensboro will stand some 
sharp winters. We should not fail to 
mention the Elberta which has found its 
place both north and south. 

_The list of peaches found in the table 

ven on page 17 are only a few and the 

est periods refer to New York state. 
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SUTTER BASIN,CAL 


aes ie 

The Kind ~"Qagipe cote' a a28. ele 
of a Farm PE ee 
You Have Always Wanted — 


N sunny Sutter Basin, California, located in the heart of the Sacramento 
Valley, you will find the farm you have always longed to own — ob- 
tainable on easy time-payment terms—8 years to pay. 

The wonderfully fertile, easily worked river-bottom soil will produce big 
yields of nearly every commercial crop grown in the Great Valley of Cali- 
fornia—fruits, vegetables, grains, alfalfa, etc. Also ideally suited to dairy- 
ing, livestock breeding and poultry raising. 

Complete irrigation and drainage systems are protection against crop failure. 
Convenient markets—Sacramento, San Francisco, Oakland, and all Pacific 
Coast cities — reached by rail and water directly from Sutter Basin, are 
profitable outlets for Sutter Basin products. 

The climate is ideal for both plant life and human life — balmy, pleasant, 
healthful—California at its best. 

Schools, churches, progressive towns and cities, reached over concrete 
highways, and a wonderful recreational “back country” are other factors 
that add to the joy of living here. 

Mail the coupon. Get all the facts. And decide to become a Californian 
in Sutter Basin! 


SUTTER BASIN COMPANY—Eastern Sales Department 
348 TRANSPORTATION BLDG., 608 SO. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Home Office, Sacramento, California 


i t has bee bmitted to the Real Estate Commissioner of the State o' 
[ee ercles and the => gg water, and methods of sale have been approved by him. 


SUTTER BASIN CO.—Eastern Sales Dept. 
i 348 Transportation Bldg., 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. i 


‘Without obligation, please give me complete information about Sutter Basin lands. 
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Kills Dandelions! 


Marvelous new treatment 
mot kill the grass. Simple and easy to 


| Beautify your lawn; 
Tell Keep the weeds out and th 
in or Viace mulchedto hold the moisture // 


hat's the secret of gardening. You'll 
own. 10-Ib. bag, complete treat- enjoy doing this with a 

ment for 500 square feet, $1.75; 
25-Ib. bag, enough for average 
city lawn, $3.75; postage collect. 







puceuot=| PROSPERITY LAWN FOOD 

Zz i=| ~ for quick, luxuriant growth — 

= . 25-Ib. bag, $2.45; 60-lb. bag, $4.45, : Killer Ever 

= =] Be Preparetl— -~ At On tl Cuts a ay Has eal- $end for 
= iS] PROSPERITY LABORATORIE guards; also shovels for deepercul- 

Bren venis| Dept. 10 Kansas City, tivation. A boy can use it, and Ee 





do 
Sannee more and better work than 10 men BOOK. 
th hoes. Valuable garden book A . 





There’s a Brown’s Sprayer for every need 
on thefarm, inthe orchard, garden, dairy 
or poultry houseso you can spray every- 
thing thoroughly, efficiently and 
economically as advised by the govern- 
ment and agricultural college experts. 


Catalog and Spray Calendar showing paid. Biey ~~ {-c See 
“When to Spray and How to Do It,” ‘Sak EAE Ha re cats make - 



























vo for $0 daze trial on approval. Your Jae 


choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of 
the Btopates oft Bicycles. Express pre- 


free on request. 


THE E. C. BROWN COMPANY 
898 MAPLE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


able factory prices and marvelous offers. 











Possibly one of your neighbors could improve the appearance of your neigh- 


borhood by better caring for his lawn or back yard. Fruit, Garden and Home 
will help him. 











Living room, dining room, 
2bedrooms_ kitchen, bath. 4 
other plans, some with pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and inside ceilar entrances, 


Here’s your opportunity to avoid 
high apartment rentals. Build 
this home yourself. Twomen can 
build it in a week. Our instruc- 


tions ee. ee step. ag 





living room, dini 
im Ly gantry, wee le 
clothes closets, bath. Semi- 


en staircase and rear porch. 
our bedroom plan with grade 
cellar entrance at same price. 


utch Colonial for wide 
ie lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
ts entire second floor, 
sewing room, columne 
and inset front entrance. 





Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest 
interior woodwork, siding, Soosiag. windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and coving, Freight paid to 
our station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. 
any ri gy to choose fiom. Write nearest mill today 
for FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 303, 


The ALADDIN CO., Miduican 


*9 MICHIGAN 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland Ore.; Toronto; Ont. 








. Set 

. Send tal for 

a showing otyles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
631-681 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 





CATCH THE THIEF SPARROW TRAP 
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eata of grain e day. The average catch 


a) 
"Made of material aod will last indefinite- 
iy. Geer direct today. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO., 1500 Vine Street, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Three Letters About Snakes 


On page 78 of your March issue you give your 
readers an opportunity to speak ‘‘out in meetin’,’”’ as 
it were. You ask among other things about our 
hobbies—so here goes—you having brought this 
down on your own head by special invitation, 

As the days grow longer, and occasional ee 
of a far-away sun are obtained in this long and dreary 
season, our thoughts naturally turn to spring and its 
work. Plowing suggests itself, and the cleaning up 
of barns and stables. Often at such times snakes are 
found coiled in a mass or stretched out enjoying the 
first warm sun baths of the early season. 

Unfortunately, man’s first instinct and usual im- 
pulse is to kill them; and by doing so, the farmer and 
the gardener destroys one of his best friends. The 
snakes will not harm him, and ask but one thing, and 
that is, to be left severely alone. And for this one act 
of kindness on the part of man, they will repay him, 
with interest compounded many times. 

The smaller varieties,as the garter snakes,live on 
worms, caterpillars, spiders, beetles and bugs; and 
all this food of theirs must be alive, for snakes will not 
eat dead things, nor will they eat vegetable matter of 
any kind. The larger species, like the black snake, live 
mainly on rats and mice. A good-sized black snake 
in a corn crib or about a barn, is worth more than a 
dozen cats, for the snake can get after the mice and 
rats in places to which a cat cannot go. 

The harmless snakes never attack man, unless 
driven to bay, and they are forced to defend them- 
selves. They shun man and flee from him much more 
rapidly than man does from them, if but given an 
opportunity. When not molested they will live about 
a barn for years, destroying every rodent, never 
harming man or beast; not only that, they become 
very tame, and soon learn to know their benefactors. 

One may not like snakes, but that is no justifica- 
tion for killing them. They do such an inestimable 
amount of good in the world, that they should be 
accorded every protection possible. I often think 
they are of greater value in the economy of the uni- 
verse than the great “hero” who clubs to death an 
innocent little snake, utterly harmless and defenseless. 

I feel that a garden is not complete without its 
ym apace of toads and snakes, just as most of us 
think every garden must contain its quota of beauti- 
ful birds; snakes are equally beautiful, in a different 
way, of course; but just as birds destroy insects and 
bugs, so do the snakes, only they get the pests close 
to the ground the birds miss. 

A few pictures in this connection may be of interest 
to you, showing that the wildest of animals—the 
fierce, ferocious and bloodthirsty snake, may become 
a delightful household pet. ave you ever seen 
— pictures of childhood than these?—Dr. G, A. 

innen, Ohio, 





Dr. Hinnen recommends the snake as a pet 


The Editor’s Answer 

That certainly was a gruesome morsel you handed 
us which came while I was out of the city. I have 
an instinctive dislike for snakes but I realize that 
you have all the weight of scientific authority behind 
your claims. Nevertheless, I confess it is hard for me 
to look at your pictures without shuddering. 

I am placing your letter together with pictures in 
the files and may brave enough to hazard the 
reaction of our readers on this in an early issue. If so, 
you may have to answer several hundred letters. 

Dr. Hinnen’s Reply 

Your letter of the 3rd inst. cannot go unanswered. 
To begin with, I am so sorry to have inflicted any- 
thing “gruesome” upon you. My youngsters, that 
I am trying to raise as whole-souled, whole-hearted 
kiddies, do not think their pet is at all gruesome, and 
would feel greatly offended, if they knew anybody 
thought this of their dear pet. 

As to your “instinctive dislike” for snakes, I beg 
to differ with you most thoroly, for this dislike is not 
“instinctive”; it is purely acquired. No child is afraid 
of snakes any more than of kittens, pups or chicks, 
until it has been frightened by the silly and absurd 
fear of its elders. This very thing I have tried out 
so completely and thoroly, that I can absolutely not 
agree with you. 

And your very statement is my reason and motive 
in raising my children asI do. The fear of anything is 
a dreadful thing to carry thru life, and spoils many a 
pleasure in woods and fields. Snakes make much 
greater efforts to get away from man, than man does 
from them. They are one of man’s greatest bene- 
factors, and ask nothing in return for their good 
deeds, but to be left severely alone; when this is 
denied them, and they are bodily taken up and made 
pets of, as we do with all we can find, they soon learn 
to adjust themselves to their new environment, and 
make perfectly delightful pets. No animal is as im- 
maculately clean as a snake; furthermore, they do not 
harbor parasites, such as the fleas and lice one is apt 
to find on other pets, such as dogs and cats. 

Personally, I have always tried to carry an open 
mind for new ideas and facts, and have always been 


*. 


willing to acquire new ones; alas, that the world in 
general is not built along the same lines. If we could 
once eliminate man’s greatest fault, his sublime and 
supreme egotism, what a wonderful world it would 
be! But here I go again, sermonizing, the thing I 
detest above everything in the world tt 

teach in my humble way. 

Editor's Note—Dr. Hinnen is correct in his claims 
that the snake is a great benefactor because of the 
rodents and pests it destroys. But I am not so sure 
about wanting one for a pet! I do not believe that 
my aversion for them, which seems to be perfectly 
human, is due to fear. have never seen a snake 


I was actually afraid of; my feeling is rather that 


ry merely to 





This “‘pet’’ is eight feet long 


of jenthing, We do not fear that which we despise. 
| While confess that snakes apparently do. an 
economic service in the world, I have an instinct to 
want to kill every one I see. It is an impulse beyond 
control. I do not believe it is fear, because I have 
followed huge snakes a long way into the timber in an 
effort to overcome them, in — of myself. 

We should not forget, while we are discussing the 
subject, that the snake has its bad points, too. It 
destroys birds’ nests, eats the young, eats its quota 
of hens’ eggs, and if physcially capable would just 
as soon eat man as a rodent. I do not begrudge 
those of you who love snakes, your pets—but I prefer 
another tribe for my pets! 


WINNER IN ADVERTISING CONTEST 

I received your check for $25 as an award for the 
subscriber who bought the most merchandise from 
the advertisers this year and I want to thank you 
for same. 

I think Fruit, Garden and Home is the finest maga- 
zine for the average American home that I have ever 
seen. The subscription price is within the reach of 
all. My home was built in 1920. We love the birds 
and flowers. We have ten bird houses and have them 
full all summer. We couldn’t get along without the 
nen. and have lots of them.—A. L. , Tama, 

owa. 


GARDENING FOR PLEASURE 

Your magazine, especially the February issue, cer- 
tainly delivers the goods and I hope to be on the list 
for years to come. The articles on back yards and 

ardens are fine and offer a lot of helpful suggestions 
or others. 

I enjoy the garden not only as a means of relaxa- 
tion but to make the neighbors take a look over the 
fence to wonder and admire. 

Iris and perennials are my favorites but I also 
ive the annuals a chance but am nearly up to the 
imit as it is hard to make four grow where one grew 
before (unless it be weeds). 

I recently placed my mother on the subscription 

list and she certainly looks forward to the coming of 





each issue and you will find her in the garden early 
and late among her flowers, and at her age of eighty- 
three she is able to look after them without assistance. 

This is a snapshot of one corner of my garden.— 
Eugene B. Slusser, South Bend, Indiana. 








lt 
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Picket Fences for the Backyard 
Continued from page 8 
topped with 2x10-inch plates, two feet 


long. The plates are braced by four AND WATER SYSTEMS 


angle braces made from 2x2-inch ma- 









terial, resting against the posts and the 
outer ends of the plates. Arches are 
made by slotting 1x2-inch strips = 
way thru with a saw and bending them 
to shape by closing the slots. The 2x2- 
inch pees placed alongside the arches 
serve to hold the arches to position and 
brace the work. Strips cut from %x24%- 
inch material are placed across the arches 
and give a roof effect to the gateway. 
Once vines are trained over an arched 
gateway of this design, the appearance is 
very attractive. 

Both of the gateways shown are de- 
signed to give a clear opening of about 


Running Water Helps 
Your Pocketbook 


An adequate supply of running 
water for the home or farm is the 
only economical water service. Com- 
fort and convenience are impossible 
without running water. 

The time, labor and drudgery involved 
in supplying “a little water” by any other 
means is poor economy. This is particularly 


true on dairy farms where labor costs are 
high. 





three and one-half feet. While this may 
be a larger opening than is absolutely 
necessary, it is doubtful if the opening 





A Goulds Pumping Outfit or Water 
Supply System may be installed at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. Then you will have 


should be any less than three feet. The Gerelice driven pumpin’ sxstem. complete water service for all stock and 


opening should be wide enough to clear ee Seis farm necessities as well as for kitchen, 
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the wheelbarrow and any packages that lons per hour. bath, pce and grounds. 


it may be necessary to move thru the 
gate. The gate should, of course, be 
swung so that it clears the ground slight- 
ly. This same clearance or perhaps more 
may be desirable under the fence proper, 
particularly if the fence is not designed 
for protection against small animals and 
fowls. Trimming along the fence line 
will be much easier if there is some clear- 
ance under the fence. 

To cut lumber economically, the fence 
should be built in sections that are exact 
multiples of stock lengths. For this 
reason, it is common to construct the 
fence in eight or ten-foot sections. If 
short sections must be used to complete 
the fence, they should always be used 
on both sides of the gate or at the extreme 
ends of the fence. A symmetrical effect 
is desirable even tho the short section 
must be used. Waste in cutting picket 
material can be avoided by choosing a 
picket length that will cut from stock 
lengths without waste. 

In erecting the fence adjacent to a 
neighboring lot, the enclosure should not 
be exactly on the property line. Trim- 
ming along the fence will necessitate work 
from the outside as well as from the inside 
and the fence should be set over far 
enough to allow this work to be done 
without trespassing on the property of 
others. 

The fence may be either painted or 
stained and the choice of the finish will 
depend upon the finish of the house. A 
brick house will require a white fence as 
will a home of the Colonial type. In 
fact, the white painted fence is suited 
to most surroundings with the possible 
exception of a stucco house finished in a 
dark trim, or a house partially sided with 
stained shingles. In these two latter 
cases, an oil stain is preferable to the 
white paint. White lead in linseed oil 
makes the best paint for the fence. If 
unfinished lumber has been used, three 
comparatively thin coats will make the 
application easier. Two coats, slightly 
thicker, are usually sufficient on finished 
lumber. 

Whatever design is chosen for the en- 
closure, it should not clash with the lines 
of the home or the grounds. Original 
designs to suit Epa or surround- 
ing are easily worked out in picket fences. 
Once designed and built, the owner of the 
picket fence will have protection as well 
as privacy. 





Your problem may seem difficult to you 
—but easy to Goulds. Consult us or our 
dealer. 

There are Goulds Pumps and Water 
Systems of many types, sizes and capacities 
to meet every requirement of stock water- 
ing, buildings’ supply, garage, grounds or 
household use. 


Write for booklet giving details of our com- 
plete line of electric and engine driven pumps 
and water systems for every need. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Branches 


Atlanta Chicago New York Pittsburgh 
Boston Houston Philadelphia Washington 















You Can 
Grow Beautiful 


Roses 


—you can have that garden of your dreams—a _beauti- 
ful rose garden—in your own back yard. No flower is so 
much admired or desired. Yet many people fail because 


they start without proper direction. Now you can grow 
roses without a chance of disappointment. 


Successful Rose Culture 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Editor Fruit, Garden and Home 


A simple, understandable book on growing roses any- 
where, makes rose-growing as easyfor you as growing 
beans. It assures success and takes out guess-work. 


Do you know 
—twhen to start your rose garden, spring or fall? 
—what roses to select for YOUR climate? 
—what kind off ertilizerto use to produce strong rose 
bushes, and what kind for exquistte bloom? 
—which is pent, peavtes or dusting, and when to apply 
insecticides and fungicides? 
—how to prune for individual bloom? When to prune, 
spring or fali? 
—how to prevent suckering of grafted roses and why tt 
must be done? 
—how to safely winter hybrid teas or everblooming roses 
in your garden? 
Get your copy now, at the start of the rose season, and know 
the joy of realrose successthis year. Cloth binding $1.50, 
postpaid, anywhere in the United States. 


a Z FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 
} 5 SnaaGLE eeaiationinamnmame: toa 
‘ . ] E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Ia. 


Sir:—Please find enclosed check for One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) for which please send me ‘‘Successful 
Rose Culture’ postpaid. 











Music For Every Home 


Conducted by ANNE SHAW FAULKNER (Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer) National Chairman Music, 


General Federation Women’s Clubs 


This department will give short, helpful editorials on the music which should be found in every home. 


Parents desiring 


Pp in 


the music training 


this department. Address Mrs. M. E. Oberndorfer, care of Fruit, Garden 


VER since the birth of Christianity, 
men have been striving to express 
in musical tone the truest and best 

that religion means to them. Yet there is 
no subject in musical literature that 
has been more open to question. 


What Is Religious Music? 


Protestant songs which Martin Luther 
used in his campaign to make congrega- 
tional singing a part of the church service. 
It was perfectly natural that Luther 


their children may have their omtione answered thru 
and Home, 


Moines, Iowa. 


Luther’s great hymn, “A Mighty Fort- 
ress”’ is a'striking example of the greatest 
and best in hymnology. 
But the question as to what consti- 
tutes religious music has been one 
which has puzzled the world ever 





We have found that the message 
of music can be easily understood 
by everyone and that certain airs 
make one gay and happy, while 
others reflect moods of sadness or 
contemplation, that some music 
makes us dream of love and some 
stirs our patriotism. So there is a 
definite type of music which is one 
of the phases which we have learned 
to recognize as poetic thought, that 
makes a direct appeal to our minds 
and hearts as an expression of re- 
ligion. 

True religious feeling, as we find 
it in music, oversteps the bounds of 
national expression and invokes the 
same thought in its hearer, regard- 
less of his race or of his creed. It is 
music which fills us with fervor and 
enthusiasm, which is often almost 
martial in character, but it is always 
dignified, sincere and truthful, if it 
is really religious music. 

Now, of course, there has been a 
great deal of music masquerading 
in our churches and Sunday schools 
which is not really an expression in 
any sense of true religious feeling. 
We parents of the present genera- 
tion have been much too careless 
as to the importance of the music 
which our organists and choir were 
using. And the present day craze 
for making all music over into 
something popular has crowded 
out many of our really great old 
hymns so that we have almost lost 
our sense of proportion as to what 
religious music should be. 

There is always a chance for dis- 
cussion as to just what element 
makes any art an expression of 
religian. There are many paintings 
of religious subjects which are in 
reality merely reproductions of 
textures, costumes and faces of a 
certain period, and altho they re- 
veal the art of the painter, they do 
not in any deep sense carry @ 
religious meaning. Very often the 
same thing is true of our music, the 
words being the only part which 
carry any religious significance at 
all. A striking example of this 





JUNE MUSIC PROGRAM FOR 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has sponsored this season Sunda 
School Hymn Memory Contests. This is 
the list of the fifty greatest hymns univers- 
ally known in America, which are being 
recommended. 

For directions as to the carrying on of 
this plan, address Mrs. M. E. Oberndorfer, 
care of Fruit, Garden and Home. 


Church Music to Be Used in Hymn 


Memory Contests 

5. Me ED. BON SS ic do 0.0.0 600 6040 5dRM Monk 
ae ea eee Reading 
8. All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name. Holden 
4. A Mighty Fortress is Our God..... Luther 
iy SN EE cv Od cabews ss oced Jeffrey 
6. Blest be the Tie that Binds........ Nageli 
7. Come, Thou Almighty King...... Giardini 
8. Come, ye Disconsolate............ Webbe 
9. Fairest Lord Jesus........... Arr. Willis 
10. Faith of our Fathers. .......scsces Hemy 
11. From all that Dwell Below the Skies 

CC Ferrer Bourgeois 
12. Hark, the Herald Angels Sing. Mendelssohn 
BB. BO BMG Bd vccecctscusees Bradbury 
ee RS rere Dykes 


15. In the Cross of Christ I Glory. ...Conkey 
16. It Came upon the Midnight Clear... Willis 
17. Jerusalem, the Golden............ Ewing 
18. JesusChristis Risen Today. .Tate and ae 


19. Jesus, Lover of my Soul.......... Mars 
20. Jesus, Tender Shepherd......... Barnard 
Sa. CO Te Ee Pee oe does taxh eee Handel 
S2. COR 00.3 Bis sa discs: cidecns Bradbury 
23. Lead, Kindly Light............... Dykes 
24. Love Divine, All Love Excelling. ..Zundel 
25. My Faith Looks up to Thee....... Mason 
26. Nearer, My God, to Thee.......... Mason 
27. Now the Day, a ae Barnby 
28. O God, our Help in Ages Past...... Croft 
29. O Jesus, Thou Art Standing...... Knecht 
80. O Little Town of Bethlehem...... Redner 
81. O Mother Dear, Jerusalem......... Ward 
82. One Sweetly Solemn Thought... .Ambrose 
83. Onward, Christian Soldiers. ..... Sullivan 
BS. rrr aes eee Barnby 
cS ££ F* eee eee Hastings 
86. Safely Through Another Week..... Mason 
87. Saviour, Again in Thy Dear Name..... 
Tree Ler Tere ee Hopkins 
88. Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us.... 
ee Sai PPO ET Tee Bradbury 
89. Silent Night, Holy Night......... Gruber 
40. Softly now the Light of Day....... Weber 
= YT ft Of UU” lCU€Rhrearaee ee Ritter 
42. The Church's One Foundation..... Wesley 


43.. The Ditet BOW. . i des cscs cs Traditional 
44. The King of Love my Shepherd Is. .Dykes 
45. The Son of God Goes Forth to War. Cutler 
46. Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand.... 

re 2 ee, Dykes 
47. We Three Kings of Orient Are... Hopkins 
48. When I Survey the Wondrous Cross... 

a nia Mea ard eka th Bok S bie ae Bina Miller 
49. When Morning Gilds the Skies....Barnby 
50. While Shepherds Watched....Old English 


since the birth of Christianity. If 
we read back in history we find 
that music has always played an 
important part in religion. Before 
the days of Christianity the He- 
brews in their Temple service made 
a great use of music. We need no 
other proof than that so easily 
found by reading in our Bible of 
the power of music as expressed by 
the prophets and kings of the Old 
Testament. We know that the 
Jewish race learned the science of 
the art during their days of captiv- 
ity in Egypt and that music was 
an important part of the service in 
Solomon’s Temple. Down thru the 
centuries much of this music has 
been carefully guarded and it is 
possible for us to hear today in 
some of the orthodox Jewish chants 
music which was doubtless heard 
in the days of David and Solomon. 
If you will compare some of the 
Jewish chants which have been re- 
corded, with some of the old Greek 
chants, which have also been made 
on records, you will have the best 
proof to give to your children of 
the power of the Living God over 
that of idols of stone. Choose for 
your examples the “Kol Nidre’’ or 
the “Kawokores Rohe Adre’’ (the 
— of the Twenty-third Psalm) 
and compare them with the “Hymn 
to Apollo” of the Greeks. You will 
have the best example possible to 
portray the true depth of religious 
feeling in music. 

We all know with what regard 
music was held by the early bands 
of Christians who met in the cata- 
combs and chanted their hymns in 
secret. For these subterranean 
chambers are all decorated with 
figures of King David playing his 
harp and the stories of Saint Cecelia 
and the influence of music in the 
early Christian church have come 
down to us thru the centuries. 

The first collection of old chants 
was made in the Fourth Century 
by Saint Ambrose who felt the need 
of giving a definite service to the 
church, and realized that music was 








type of painting is “The Marriage 

in Cana,” by Veronese, and an 
equally good example of music is the 
“Stabat Mater,” by Rossini, in which 
the most sacred words of the Catholic 
church service are set to the same music 
which Rossini would have used for a 
comic opera. 

There are many of the hymns in our 
church hymnals which do not in any 
sense reflect the true spirit of the words. 
This is true especially of many of the 
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should have used the popular airs of his 
day which people knew as the settings of 
some of his hymns, but it is naturally 
a shock for the staid church member of 
today to find that some of the favorite 
hymns which he sings in church when 
deprived of their religious association, 
are considered the best examples of 
German student drinking songs and are 
still sung today in that form. Yet 


the best influence in the missionary 

activities of the early church 
fathers. Nearly two centuries later 
came the great reform of Gregory when 
the Gregorian chants became the estab- 
lished form for religious service in all 
the churches of the world. 

But altho there was a definite form for 
music, the love of popular expression soon 
crept into the church ritual, just as it has 
done ever since. An old song from the 
immortal “Robin and Marion,” by the 
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GUARANTEED Fj nish 


For Wicker and 
Porch Furniture 


Enamels are also favored for Bed- 
room Suites, Breakfast Room and 
Kitchen. Choice of ten 

attractive colors. 

Send 10c for quarter pint 

can, postpaid, and helpful 

booklet on refinishing furni- 

ture, floors and wood-work. 


Louisville 
Varnish Co. 


1406 Maple St. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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NEATLY PRINTED ON 


200 Dowb/e SHEETS £- 
100 ENVELOPES 


Best quality, ripple finish, Ham- 
mermill Bond—sheets size 5 x 7 
when folded. Social size envelopes. 
address—3 — oo a 
only—set in Popular Society Text. w 
Printed in rich blue ink. , meas Calees Sestes or 
compartme itl r 
whe ye - ond envelopes ate. 
we know how to put 
Printed Stationery 
the vogue t 













kee Tr 
All the PYduali 
in Person: 


= Home Stationery Co. 
— 233 Woodward Ave. 
Dept. F-6 Detroit, Mich. 


Windowphanie 


A thin, translucent material which makes 
stained glass out of plain glass. Easily a 
ne by anyone. osts little. Practically 
ndestructible. Great variety of designs a 
a doors, transoms, windows 

hurches, hotels, ete. Write for free 
A samples and illustrated literature. 


Dealers wanted. 
-» New York 
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Troubadour Adam de la Halle, entered 
the church service in the Thirteenth 
Century and remained there until the 
late Sixteenth Century when the Council 
of Trent declared that such music must 
be abolished and that a type of music 
could exist which could be religious and 
popular at the same time. Yet ever since 
that time the Church has constantly 
had to fight against the trivial and un- 
true, posing as religious, in its musical 
service. 

There has always been a controversy 
as to whether opera should ever be heard 
in church. Many of the people who be- 
lieve that operatic arias should not be 
employed, would be totally at a loss, if 
they were asked whether Handel’s 
“Largo” was religious music. It is 
hard to believe that this most beautiful 
example of religious expression was in its 
original version a tenor aria from the 
opera ‘‘Xerxes.’’ There is much in Han- 
del’s Oratorio of the ‘‘Messiah,” which 
is exactly the same in character as the 
music he used in his operas, and there 
are several striking instances in this work 
of airs that were written to give the 
singers an opportunity to show vocal 
attainment, rather than as examples of 
religious feeling. 

Wagner was the greatest of the opera 
composers who seemed best able to pro- 
mote real religious feeling in his music. 
If you desire beautiful examples of what 
religious music should be, listen to the 
following opera arias by Wagner: “Eliza- 


ophone ls | beth’s Prayer,’’ “The Pilgrims’ Chorus,” 
instromens | both from ‘“Tannhauser”’; 


“The King’s 
Prayer” from “Lohengrin,” and _ the 
“Good Friday Spell,’ ‘““Amfortas’ Pray- 
er” and “March of the Grail Knights” 


* | from ‘‘Parsifal.”’ 


Examples of true religious feeling in 
oratorio can be chosen to bring into the 
home the great message which only true 
religious music can give, and every home 
should know the mighty “Hallelujah 
Chorus” and such airs as “He Shall Feed 
His Flock,” and “I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth,” all from the ‘“Mes- 
siah.” “If With All Your Hearts” and 
“Oh, Rest in the Lord” from Mendel- 
ssohn’s “Elijah” and the famous aria 
from the same composer’s “Saint Paul,” 
“But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own.” 

It is in the choice of hymns in our 
homes and Sunday schools that the 
greatest carelessness has been found. 
Peopie have given so little thought, ap- 
parently, as to what made a hymn a great 
expression of religious feeling, that the 
strangest use of music is found among 
present day children in Sunday schools, 
all over our country. Recently, the 
writer of this article attending a non- 
sectarian service of young people on a 
Sunday evening in one of our largest 
cities, heard the song leader exhort the 
congregation to “sing ‘Come to Jesus’ 
with pep.”’ It seems that the time has 
therefore come, when it would be well 
for us to consider the subject of religious 
music and every parent in America will 
agree that we need a return to true, 
simple and practical religious feeling in 
our homes as well as our churches. 

It is for this reason that the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs two years 
ago started a campaign for better music 
in churches and Sunday schools. Realiz- 
ing the success of the Music Memory 
Contest in schools, we chose that form 
as the best plan to familiarize our children 
with the best (Continued on page 47 
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VENTILATING 


., PORCH 1 SHADES 





What About ~ Porch ? 
Write for this book. 
| ay « onthe porchthissummer, eat 


sleep or entertain there in the 
comfortable privacy afforded by 
these beautiful easy-to-hang shades. 


Full ventilation from top to bot- 
tom: cannot whip or rattle in the 
wind for the exclusive “no whip” 
device prevents that annoyance. 
Weatherproof stained in soft 7, oslons 
Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades will 


convert at little cost any porch or sun 
porch into a happy outdoor living room. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2438 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


ccgiie 
Write for 
“Better Porches” 


This book gives many 








wostios s on Porches--Sun 
pore ches and Sleeping Porches. 

autifully illustrated. 
for a copy, Free. 














(You owe it to 
| Your Children 


To provide a musical inctrement that they can 
play. A child reared in a home without a 
piano lacks refinement that only music gives. 
Our liberal, sensible terms makes it pease 
for every home to have a piano. Do not re- 
gret in later years that you failed to i 
@ piano for your children. 


Try Before You Buy—Pay as You Play 
We will send to you for 30 days free trial any 
one of our famous Schmcliler & Mueller sweet 
toned, high grade pianos or player-pianos that 
you may select from our catalog. Send the 
coupon below today and get the catalog at 
once. We give you 5 years to pay and a 25 
year guarantee. Our 65 years in_ the plone 

siness with resources of over $2.000,000 
makes it possible to give you this offer. ‘bes 

“Factory to Home’ plan saves you money. 
Send for our catalog today and select a piano. 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Department 7 Omaha, Neb. 
Please send me your plan and catalog. 


IR sscindicienen 
Address 

















ARTISTIC DECORATING 


Framed or unframed pictures make 
2 —— etepetive. Get perfect col- 


MOORE ’PUSH-PINS 
— Steel Points 


PR. 4 peavy pictures are prop- 
hung with 
[4 La ge ages maneeys 


“The Hanger wit 

pkis. Soid aerpuhere 
1 Oc "In Canada tbe 
Moore Push-Pin Co. ,Philadeiphia,Pa, 



























Interesting Old Stitches Used in Smart New Ways 





Transfer pattern 
No. 149, blue, 20 
cents, described 
below. Floss in 
proper color and 
needle, 50 cents 
additional 


Transfer 


E are showing this month designs that are especially 

suitable for summer porch work. The stitchery is so 

simple and the designs so effective that the long sum- 
mer afternoons will seem to fly away and even the busiest 
housekeeper may have lovely pieces for home, gift, fair or 
bazaar before the summer is half gone. 


Transfer pat- 
tern No. 148, 
blue, 20 cents, 
supplies mo- 
tifs for two 
pairs of cur- 
tains 





The vogue for yee buffet or dresser sets seems to be 
increasing. The set illustrated above at left is just a bit 
different and will appeal to the woman who likes unusual and 
individual embroideries. 

Black darning stitches form a background. Flowers are 
worked in lazy daisy stitches, using pink, blue and purple 
floss,and orangecenters. Stems 
are green outline; leaves, green 
lazy daisy stitches. Use six 
strands of floss in needle for 
the work. 

Transfer pattern No. 149, 
blue, 20 cents, supplies motifs 
for three pieces, two of which — 
are illustrated. Sufficient floss 
in proper colors and needle in , 
correct size will be supplied 
for 50 cents additional. 

Transfer pattern No. 165f, 
blue, 20 cents, in center above, 
gives motifs for bridge lunch- 
eon set consisting of table 
cover and four napkins. The 
cover should measure about ne ‘ 
30 inches finished and the nap- 
kins about 13 inches square. 
The set illustrated is made on 
unbleached muslin, its edges 
finished with black slanting or 
cross stitches. Flowers are worked in orange and yellow 
French knots, using black French knots for centers. Leaves 
and stems are green lazy daisy and outline stitches. The cards 
are outlined in black. Hearts and diamonds are outlined in 
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BENNIE HALL 


Address all pattern and floss orders and needlework 
questions to Bennie Hall, Fruit, Garden and Home, 
Des Moines, lowa 





tern No. 151, blu 
cents. ss to work table cover and 
four napkins, 65 cents additional 





Transfer pattern No. 111, blue, 20 cents, gives motifs for applique 
and embroidery. Floss to work scarf, A z 
35 cents additional 















Transfer pattern No. 150, blue, 
20 cents, supplies motifs for 
center, four plate doilies and four 
napkins. Floss to work complete 
set, 65 cents extra 









2 


e, 20 





red and filled in with short stitches; spades and clubs are 
outlined in black and are also filled in with short stitches in 
black or red. 

It would be hard to find a prettier set than the one illus- 
trated at right above. On a background of creamy linen the 
odd-shaped baskets and gay flowers give an effect that is 


Floss to work 
two pairs of 
curtains, also 
needle in 
proper size, 
55 cents ad- 
ditional 





wholly charming. Edge is finished with machine-made tatting. 
Baskets are worked in brown; ribbon bow, light blue satin 
stitch; flowers, lazy daisy stitches in a variety of colors. Black 
darning stitches form lines extending from basket, and the 
trailing vine is worked in green outline and lazy daisy stitches. 
Only two pieces are illustrated, altho the transfer pattern 
(No. 150, blue, 20 cents) pro- 
vides motifs sufficient for a 
center (illustrated) measuring 
15x22 inches, finished, four 
plate doilies (one illustrated), 
measuring 15x12 inches fin- 
ished, and four napkins. 

The curtains illustrated at 
center of page are made in 
single sash length and are of 
crossbarred white dimit 
trimmed with Delft blue ric 
rack which is held down by 
white French knots. Flowers 
are worked in lazy daisy 
stitches, pink and rose, using 
six strands of floss in needle. 
Centers are French knots in 
two shades of blue. A single 
stitch of blue is also made thru 
the center of each petal. Stems 
are worked in darning stitches 
with medium green floss. 

Transfer pattern No. 111, blue, 20 cents, forms the decora- 
tive note on the scarf illustrated at bottom of page. It may 
be pink linen, poplin, or muslin with applique flowers of lavender 
and blue gingham held down with black blanket stitch. 
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HOT WATER HEATER 


NO need to light a fire in the range this 
summer, making your kitchen unendur- 
able, in order to provide hot water for 
baths, laundry and dishwashing. 

THE nearest plumber can put in your 
home a safe, economical ‘“‘HOLYOKE”. 
Regular range and boiler connections will | 
not be disturbed. This smokeless, odor- 

less, copper coil water heater is used in 
thousands of modern homes, where gas 
is not available. 


Write to us for Booklet No. 11 

on ‘*Hot Water In The Home.” 

Please give name of nearest 
plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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chicken 
| 50min, Saves % the time of canning. 
Makes food more savory. Nothing can 
burn. Write for full details today. 
TEN DAYS pass TRIAL 


ate 
installments. 











$2.85 . te Your Deer 


Tw Oa in. 
high good looking Mahogany fin- 
ish—strongly constructed of 
Hardwood—useful daily in all 
parts of the home. Takes little 
iam when folded. Pat- 
ented. 
Sold direct from Soctary if o— 
dealer can't supply you. ou. 
check or money order for $2.85 
will deliver one to your door. All 
delivery charges paid. For 
ts beyond the ky Moun- 
add 10%. 
HART MPG. co. 
. Bowman Ave. 

ay Bt Illinois 


LOOMS $9.90 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


experience necessary to weave 
eo stitel rugs, carpets, etc., en 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home wea is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 
Be, sure te — for freeloom book. It 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 456 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


LADIES AUyWHERE,MAKE, MONEY 


I d price 10c in silver. 
PARIS AR T WORKS. ' an n silver. 


WOVEN NAMES fee 


foridentification pur- 
H. FARMER, 301 VAN DYK AVE., HALEDON, N. J. 




















poses. Write for style 
cards. 





Fruit, Garden and Home 
What Is Religious Music ? 


Continued from page 45 

of the old hymns and so we selected 
fifty of the greatest and best hymns in 
America to form our list. In many towns 
the Hymn Memory Contest has been 
a t success, each Sunday school con- 
tributing a team and prizes being given 
to the Sunday school having the best 
score. 

Every community interested in the 
development of its music should consider 
the music of its church and Sunday school, 
should know whether the music played for 
services is really good music, is really 
= music and is really worthy of 
a place in such a service. They should 
be equally diligent in finding the answer 
as to whether their church organist and 
choir singers were worthy of a place in 
the service. It might be well to choose 
more care in the selection of the choir 
committee than has been done in the past, 
and how about you, yourself: do you go 
to church early enough to really enjoy the 
music? 

There is another question which every 
parent should ask in all sincerity. Can 
one instill a reverence and a love for the 
best ideals of religion and right living 
better than thru the use of good music 
in the home? 


Questions and Answers 

Mrs. H. S. of Kansas writes: Is there 
any particular value to my boys’ musi- 
cal education from the use of the drum? 
Both my little boys are constantly try- 
ing to see what new rhythms they can 
beat upon their tiny drums. 

The use of the drum in the home life 
of America today is of unusual signifi- 
cance. There is no time when we have 
needed a better knowledge and appreci- 
ation of good rhythm in America than 
we do at present, and if your children 
are already interested in drums I should 
certainly encourage them and do every- 
thing possible to aid them in the use of 
— rhythmic expression. This may 

ard on your ears for a while but if 
you guide and direct the matter a bit 
you will find that it is less nuisance than 
unorganized noise. Have your boys beat 
their drums in perfect rhythm together. 
We expect soon to give you some useful 
editorial hints as to how the drum may 
be featured in the home. 


Mrs. I. L. of Texas asks if the General 
Federation has an official song and where 
she can obtain a copy of same. 


The official song of the General Fed- 
eration is “America the Beautiful,” 
which was formally adopted at the bi- 
ennial convention of 1922. The words 
of this song are by Katharine Lee Bates 
and are set to the tune of “Materna,” 
by Samuel Ward. The McKinley Music 
Company of Chicago furnish copies of 
this hymn arranged for three-part wom- 
en’s voices gratis to any club desiring 
them. Clubs wishing this material must 
stipulate the number of copies desired 
and guarantee postage for same. 

Mrs. A. K. of Mississippi asks if the 
General Federation has a song book 
and the price of same. 

The Music Division of the G. F. W. 
C. issued three years ago an official song 
book which contains forty-eight selec- 
tions arranged for three-part women’s 
voices in simplified form. The price of 
this book is twenty-five cents but it is 
sold at cost to federated clubs, fifteen 
cents plus two cents per book postage. 
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WEAVING— | 
an art that nearly everyone 
is learning. 


| 
| 
T seems as though every one is | 
learning to weave —and it’s wis- | 
dom that they should, because 
individuality in Lome furnishings, 
Egyptian ribbons and cloth for sports 
clothes is the keynote of the day. | 
To weave such things is compara- } 
tively easy—and, oh, so fascinating. 
And, too, if you are interested in the i} 
subject as a money-making venture, | 
there is something in it. The way to 
learn weaving is through the Shuttle 
Craft method—it's a simplified sys- 
tem that supplies all the instructions, 
designs, etc., that are required for 
mastering the weaving art. A line | 
enclosing your name and address 
will bring you full particulars. 


Mary M. Atwater, Dept. C-32. 
The Shuttle Craft Co.. Inc. 
142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
Kindly supply me with particulars about the 
Shuttle Craft method of weaving. 























% HERKIMER 


SERVUS:KART 


Wonderful step saver 
with many uses. 4 
rubber-tired 7-in. swivel 
wheels allow sharp 
turns in small spaces 
at lightest touch. Rides 
easily — smoothly — 
through smallest doors. 
Trays, 19x30 _ inches, 
hold full dinner service for six. Beautiful piece 
of furniture, Golden oak, walnut, mahogany, 
your dealer doesn’t sell 





white enamel. If 
Servus-Kart we will ship direct. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for illustrated literature. 


Herkimer Specialties Corporation 
L 20 Main Street Cold Brook, N. Y. 























“DARN-IT-ALL’ 
s ~~ 

A\ ae + The Magic Mender 
Darns stockings, mends cloth- 
es, patches al fabrics, rubber 
and leather. oes away with 


ey darning and mend- 










ing. the work cheaper, 
easier, quicker. Stands repeat- 
ed washings. Send 50c for full 
sizetube. Money back iinot 
R) satisfied. 
. Get our rous offer. 
‘eachers and st ts make big 
vacation money. 


DARN-IT-ALL, COMPANY 
152434th St., Des Moines, lowa 








BeautifyYour Table 


Make your own beaded) 
+\mats. It's easy. We su e 
ply beads, designs, and 
simple instructions, for 80c. 

(17 varieties), 


8.4, eo 


R 
DRAPERY SILKS ZR AiO eoha‘tor samples” 
Textiles of Quality, Linden Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















How to Make 
Strawberry Jam 


in 15 Minutes 


By ANN PROCTOR 

You can do it easily—with never a fail- 
ure. And the result will be the best straw- 
berry jam you have ever tasted—at less 
cost than ever before. 

A nationally-known, expert jelly maker 
has found the way to extract that sub- 
stance in fruit which makes fruit juice 
“jell” or set when boiled with sugar, and 
then to refine and concentrate it for Amer- 
ican housewives. Over 5,000,000 women are 
using this wonderful product, called 


RTO 





(Surejell) 


Jelly-making is a household science now 
—as simple and as accurate as “two and 
two make four.” No one can fail, if a sim- 
ple Certo recipe is followed. With Certo 
you boil only one minute—not the indef- 
inite boiling of the old method. The one min- 
ute’s boiling saves not only your precious 
time over a hot stove, but it also saves the 
juice, the flavor, and the color of the fruit 
that formerly was boiled away. Conse- 
quently, with Certo you make about one- 
half more jam or jelly than by the old 
method with the same amount of fruit. 

Certo is an absolutely pure fruit product 
containing no gelatine or preservative, and 
is highly recommended by food authorities 
and cooking experts to use with any fruit 
or fruit juice. 

Get a bottle of Certo with book of near- 
ly 100 recipes of your grocer today and try 
it with strawberries. You will be delighted. 

Everybody loves strawberry jam. No 
home ever has too much of it with its 
varied uses. Make a lot of it for your 
family this year with this — for 

Strawberry 


Crush about 2 quarts a berres in separate 
portions, so that each berry is mashed. This 
allows fruit to quickly absorb the sugar durin 
the short boil. Measure 4 level cups (2 lbs. 
crushed berries into large kettle, add 7 level 
cups (3 lbs.) sugar and mix well. Use hottest 
fire and stir constantly before and while boil- 
ing. Boil hard for one full minute, remove 
from fire and stir in % bottle (scant % cup) 
Certo. From time jam is taken off fire allow to 
stand not over 5 minutes, ~ the clock, before 
pouring. In the meantime, skim, and stir occa- 
sionally to cool slightly. Then pour quickly. 

Use same recipe for Raspberry, Blackberry or 
Loganberry Jam. 


Free Trial Bottle 
Let us send you enough Certo to make 12 
large glasses of strawberry jam as aad the 
above recipe. To help pay postage and pack- 
ing, send 10 cents (stamps or money). 
Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
909 Granite Bidg. (0 
Rochester, N. ¥. -= 





909 
Granite Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me pateela. a free trial half-size 
bottle of Certo with recipe book. I enclose 
10c in stamps (or coin). 


My name 
My address 
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Conducted by Fruit, Garden and Home readers 


This is your department and its value Ree sagged upon the 


help of every g 
unpublis. 


Leftover Meat 
Make biscuit dough, roll out flat, then 
spread with chopped up meat, and one 
minced onion. Season, roll up like a 
jelly roll and bake until dough is done. 
Serve with your favorite tomato sauce. 
—Mrs. C. H. P., Ohio. 


Potato Salad 


4 cupfuls of sliced boiled potatoes 
1 small onion chopped 

% cupful of weak vinegar 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

4 stalks of celery 

\% teaspoonful of pepper 

8 tablespoonfuls of olive oil 

2 slices of fried bacon 

1 tablespoonful of minced parsley 
Chopped lettuce 


Put onion into a large bowl, add salt 
and vinegar. Let stand ten minutes, 
then slice in potatoes while still warm. 
Mix thoroly. Add olive oil, celery cut 
fine, the bacon fried to a crisp and the 
bacon fat, then the parsley. Arrange 
on a bed of lettuce, garnish with beets 
and hard-boiled eggs that have been 
chopped fine—Miss M. E. L., Ill. 


Coffee Mousse 


Two tablespoonfuls of gelatine dis- 
solved in one-half cupful of cold water; 
add one cupful of hot strong coffee and 
one cupful of sugar; strain and set on 
ice until thick, then add one pint of 
whipped cream. Turn into a mold, pack 
in salt and ice and let stand for two 
hours. Will serve eight. 

Maple mousse may be made in the 
same way by using one cupful of maple 
syrup.—Mrs. A. M. S., Conn. 


Osgood Pies 
eggs 


cupful of raisins 

cupfuls of sugar 

tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

tablespoonfuls of butter 

teaspoonful each of cloves and cinnamon 


Line pie tins with rich crust and cover 
bottoms with the raisins. Separate the 
yolks and whites of the eggs. To the 
yolks add the sugar, butter, spices, and 
vinegar; mix thoroly and then add to 
this mixture the well beaten whites. Mix 
well and pour into the crusts. Bake in 
a slow oven—Mrs. K. R., lowa. 
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Fruit Pies for the Family Dinner 

Place desired quantity of cherries or 
sliced peaches in a deep pan with a little 
water, cover with a rich crust and bake 
slowly. Turn out on a large dish and 
season generously with butter, sugar and 
cream. We think the flavor of the fruit 
is better when cooked without sugar.— 
Miss L. E. C., Va. 

Baked Apple Dumplings 

Make a good rich pie crust, pinch off 
pieces about the size of an egg, roll out 
round, put in the center about 2 table- 
spoonfuls of finely chopped apple, a little 
cinnamon, or whatever spice desired, a 
small piece of butter, and about 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar. Gather up the dough 
and pinch tightly together; put in a 
greased pan. For about eight dumplings 
take a good cupful of sugar, about 2 large 
tablespoonfuls of flour, a little of the same 


cook in our family. 
recipes. e will 


in your favorite 
pay for every one 


spice used in the dumplings, a piece of 
butter about the size of a small egg, and 
mix well together. Add sufficient boiling 
water to almost cover dumplings, pour 
the sirup over them, place in oven, and 
bake a nice brown. Serve with good rich 
milk or cream.—Mrs. 8. H., Ind. 


Raspberry Jam 

Slightly mash a quantity of fresh 
washed and hulled raspberries and 
measure out two cupfuls of the fruit and 
juice into a saucepan. Add three cup- 
fuls of sugar, stir until fairly well dis- 
solved, then bring to the boiling point and 
boil hard for exactly one minute, stirring 
constantly. Add a quarter of a cupful 
of commercial pectin, stir thoroly and 
remove from the fire. Skim the liquid, 
let stand a few minutes, then pour-into 
sterilized glasses—Miss N. G. C., Kan. 


Monday Loaf 


Left over meat 2 or 3 hard-boiled 
1 cupful of meat stock eggs 


Cut the meat in small, irregular pieces 
and fill a mold with these and slices of 
the hard-boiled eggs. Pour over them 
the stock which should be savory, well- 
seasoned, and strong enough to congeal 
when cold. Cover and bake in a slow 
oven for thirty minutes. When entirely 
cold and solid, turn out of the mold. 
Serve in thin slices—M. R.: B., Ore. 


Strawberry Jelly 

Prepare strawberry juice by crushing 
berries and beiling juice ten minutes, stir- 
ring constantly, then place in a jelly bag 
and allow to drip. To one cupful of the 
juice add one cupful of home-prepared 
orange or apple pectin, add one and one- 
half cupfuls of sugar and boil until the 
jelly stage is reached—that is, the liquid 
“sheets” off the spoon. Skim, pour into 
sterilized glasses, cool quickly and cover 
with hot paraffin.—Mrs. F. M., Iowa. 


Peanut Bar Cookies 
3 eggs (save 2 whites) 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of flour 
1% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 pinch of salt 
% cupful of boiling water 
1% pounds of peanuts (salted) 


Put in pan and blow off brown skins 
of peanuts, after first crushing or rolling 
with hands, then put thru grinder or 
crush with a rolling pin. Beat sugar and 
eggs. Then add flour, baking powder, 
salt and vanilla. Lastly add 1% cupful 
of boiling water and bake in a ore loaf 
pan in hot oven. Cut while still warm 
into strips or bars and ice with the fol- 
lowing: 

Icing for Peanut Bar Cookies 


Boil 1 cupful of sugar and 1 cupful of 
water until it threads. Pour into the 
beaten whites of 2 eggs, add vanilla and 
beat very hard. When sufficiently stiff 
coat cookies on all sides and roll in 
crushed peanuts. Roll each cookie in 
peanuts before coating the next one. 
This recipe makes thirty-two cookies— 
Mrs. A. E. L., Ill. 
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June, 1924 


Perplexed? 


“Summer desserts no longer 


perplex me. I’ve found a 
new dish which pleases 
the family immensely — 
Mapleine Sundaes.” 


“They are cooling, refreshing— 
and so easy to make,”’ she said. 
“Simply topping ice cream with 
home-made Mapleine syrup. | 
often serve them in the after- 
noon and when guests come un- 
expectedly. They make a pleas- 
ing change from ordinary des- 
serts—there’s a rich old-fash- 
ioned flavor in the syrup that 
every one seems to like.” 


“Mapleine has many practical 
uses. It is a splendid syrup- 
maker and an ideal flavoring 
for many desserts, candies, etc. 
We've issued a booklet of simple 
Mapleine recipes many women 
have found to be valuable. A 
copy will be mailed you upon 
request. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
12 West Connecticut Street 
Seattle, Washington 
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theexpense of : ars, 
bother and worry of ca) x 

solder and a lot of hard work. ith the 


Virginia Home 
Can Sealer 
and Virginia Sanitary 





Gives every facility of electric range advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a food oil stove. 

New Invention ns 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel — 

Bakes, roasts. broils, boils, ste 
toutes ‘Needs no watching. hia tints 
electricity off automatically. At- 
taches to any electi ic socket. No spor 
ial wiring. Write for FREE Home Sci- 
ence Cook Book, 30-day FREK trial 
a and direct factory prices. 
CAMPBELL Co. Dept. 56 
Alliance Onto. Georgetown,Ont. 
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in shop. Many graduates in business. 
at 'y Complete Caren, resident or corre- 
spondence. rite Elinor G. Hanna, 
Maki 9, Princtpal, tor booklet N-6 
Ne THE CANDY INSTITUTE 
60 West 50th 8t. New York 


Fruit, Garden and Home is for sale at news 
» pass the word on to your neighbors 
and friends. 

















Fruit, Garden and Home 


Steamed Rhubarb 


Wash in two or more waters enough 
stalks of rhubarb to make one quart 
when cut up. Do not peel it. Cut it into 
blocks about one inch long and put with- 
out water into the upper part of a double 
boiler. Cover closely. Be sure that 
the water in the lower part is actually 
boiling when you put the fruit on to cook. 
Steam for about twenty or thirty minutes, 
depending on the thickness of the stalks. 


'. Test with a fork or knitting needle. When 
nearly tender dissolve half a cupful of 
sugar and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
baking soda in one-half cupful of water. 
Pour this slowly over the rhubarb and 
allow to steam for five minutes longer. 
Be sure not to stir the rhubarb at all, as that 
will spoil its appearance. When cool pour 
gently into a glass dish. If there are 
more red stalks than green, the juice will 
be a pretty shade of red or pink, and the 
little red and green blocks in their rosy 
surroundings make a very attractive- 
looking dish. The pinch of soda lessens 
the acidity and effects a saving in sugar; 
use it also in cooking cranberries.—Mrs. 
A. W. M., N. J. 


Baked Macaroni and Ham 


\% package of macaroni 

1 thick slice of boiled ham 
\% teaspoonful of mustard 
x A eos of salt 


re cutd of milk 
tablespoonful of melted butter. 

i cupful of fine bread crumbs. 

Break one-half of a package of maca- 
roni into salted boiling water, boil twelve 
to fifteen minutes, drain and blanch in 
cold water. Arrange i in a buttered pud- 
ding dish or casserole first a layer of 
boiled macaroni, then a layer of minced 
ham seasoned with mustard, continuing 
until dish is full. Beat one egg, add one 
cupful of milk and one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, pour over macaroni and 
ham, season to taste and sprinkle half a 
cupful of fine bread crumbs on top. Bake 
in a hot oven about fifteen minutes to 
brown. Remove from oven and dot the 
Se with bits of*butter—Mrs. M. E. H., 
Cal. 


Chocolate Cream 


Place in a saucepan ten tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one tablespoonful of cornstarch, 
seven teaspoonfuls of grated chocolate. 
Add the yolks of three eggs, one quart of 
milk, slowly, and one teaspoonful of van- 
illa extract. 

Stir over the fire until boiling, remove 
and beat with an egg-beater in a pan of 
cold water until creamy. Serve in 
frappe glasses with whipped cream sweet- 
ened and a cherry. It should be chilled 
before serving and can be used instead 
of ice cream. This quantity will serve 
eight persons.—Mrs. A. T. F., Mass. 


St. James Pudding 


1 cupful of New Orleans 1 teaspoonful of cloves 
molasses 1 teaspoonful of allspice 

1 cupful of sweet milk 1 teaspoonful of soda 

\{ cupful of melted but- 1 cupful of chopped nuts 
ter 


1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 


Flour to make batter a little stiffer 
than cake. Steam 2 hours in buttered 
baking powder or coffee cans. Serve with 
the following sauce. 


Sauce 


Beat yolks of 3 eggs and add 1 cupful 
of sugar and  cupful of butter. Cream 
these together and add beaten whites. 
Add 1 teaspoonful each of lemon and 
vanilla. Just before serving add 1 cupful 
of whipped cream.—Mrs. C. G., 8. Dak. 
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‘Ican eat 
Desserts now 


O more indigestion for me! No 
more of that heavy, depressed 
feeling after a hearty meal! And no 
more fear that desserts will make me 
fat, for my doctor tells me that 
desserts made with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine are highly nutritive, light 
and easy to digest.” 


99 


So writes a woman who is but one 
of thousands who are enjoying the 
beneficial effects of eating dainty 
desserts, salads, etc., made with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 


Here is a recipe which is a univer- 
sal favorite with people who want 
desserts that are nutritious, easy to 
digest, and not fattening: 


Pineapple Jelly 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
2 cups cold water 
1% cups canned pineapple juice 
a2 tallespeentdle lemon juice 
34 cup sugar 


Soak gelatine in one cup cold water five 
minutes. Heat pineapple juice, mixed with 
remaining water, to boiling point and pour 
over soaked gelatine; then add sugar and 
lemon juice. Turn into a mold dipped in 
cold water, and when beginning to set, mold 
in slices of cooked pineapple, fresh raspberries. 
strawberries or any fruit. 


NOTE—Fresh pineapple fruit or juice must 
first be scalded, or the jelly will not harden. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘* The Highest Quality for Health”’ 








Both of these packages contain the same xem 
Sparkling Gelatine, but the *‘ Acidulated” has 
an extra envelope containing lemon flavoring. 


Free Books for 
Health -- Enjoyment--Entertainment 
Send 4 cents for postage, and men- 
tion your grocer’s name, in writing 
for these useful and f: ascinating 


books. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
142 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 

















Yet. well, here we are again right in the middle of 
a lot of good things! First, it’s June, the one glad 
season of the year; and then, right on its heels, I’m 
visiting with you again. There’s one thing, tho, that I 
don’t like about this garden path business—(maybe you 
agree with me!)—but it’s lopsided. I do all the talking. 
So, you see, if you folks don’t pitch in and write me 
about your problems and plans and hobbies, we’ll never 
get it all evened up. It takes two to make a fight, and 
it also takes two to carry on a conversation. 


OTHING ever sounded sweeter to my ears, unless 
it be the laugh of my two little girls when I’ve 
done something that pleases them, than the evening 
song of the robin-redbreast who lives in my backyard. 
It comes as a benediction to the day’s work, a sort of 
surcease from all the rush and turmoil of the day. 
There he sits on the telephone pole, or, perhaps, the 
topmost twig of the poplar, and pours out his simple 
little song until the very darkness drowns him out. So 
long as my robin sings his “‘good-night”’ song to me, I 
shall bless this old world and call it good. 


NEAR the front steps, I have a big Ponderosa pine 
tree. The branches come down close to the 
ground. What do you suppose I found under them the 
other day, as I was working in the evergreen foundation 
planting? Nothing less than a big cottontail rabbit! 
The girls were wild with excitement when they heard 
the news, especially Ellen, just two and mostly eyes 
and chatter. That Ponderosa will be the source of 
much interest from now on, especially since there is the 
possibility of little bunnies being somewhere near. And 
the old bunny must be grateful for it, as it affords the 
only hiding place on our street. 


] AM glad that so many of you like the Paul Revere 
and Henry Clay stories which appeared in the last 
two issues. And a lot of you liked “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” too! Your letters are a great help, and I want 
all of you who have written to know that I appreciate 
them. It takes a lot of hard work to visit these homes, 
to be away from my own home to see them, then hours 
on end digging up stray facts in dusty tomes—but it is 
all more than repaid when your letters assure me that 
the stories have been of service to you. Nothing else 
matters if you are pleased. Next month we will visit 
the home of Thomas Jefferson, which is located at 
Charlottesville, Va. 


oa back to page 12 and read again the article 
“How Cleveland Found a School Garden Program.”’ 
School gardens should be fostered in more of our cities 
because they will bring a familiarity with plant life 
unattainable in any other way. 

When I was in New York City recently, I had the 
pleasure of meeting Dr. Van Evrie Kilpatrick, in charge 
of Nature Education in the city schools there. He 
deplored the lack of real work in the schools along this 
line, saying: “‘We teach our children nearly everything 
but that which they need the most. For instance, at 
the flower show the other day, I saw a schoolboy with 
a rose in his hand. I asked him if he knew what it was, 
and he proudly replied, ‘Yes, sir, it’s a tulip!’ Now 
that. boy is taught to spell ‘rose’ and ‘tulip’ at school— 
oh, yes, we see to that!—but we don’t teach him the 
really tmportant thing he should know about them. He 
isn’t taught to identify them. This may not be such a 
problem in smaller cities and towns where everyone 


has a yard or garden, but it is becoming increasingly 
more important in the larger cities and centers of popu- 
lation.”” The Cleveland program points one way out. 
More of our schools should get down to actual garden- 
ing in their nature study work. 


HAvE a garden club in your town, where every flower 

lover can be brought in and experiences shared in 
regular meetings thruout the year. I have been par- 
ticularly gratified in watching the pro, made by 
new clubs all over the country. Take the new club at 
Omaha, Nebraska, for instance. It was organized only 
last January, thru the efforts of Mr. Howard Judson. He 
merely sent out a letter to about fifty people whom he 
knew were interested in gardening. In spite of the 
fact that it was below zero the night of the first meeting, 
twenty-five people appeared. Today the membership 
has grown to nearly one hundred and fifty people. The 
good they will do to improve the yards and gardens of 
Omaha cannot be overestimated. Have a garden club 
in your town. It will remake it. 


] CAN think of nothing better than that a man and 
woman should work to get a home that they can call 
their own. Not merely a shelter from the elements, 
or a dwelling place which they hold at the sufferance of 
another, but a place all their own. Above all else, a 
home, a plaee where they can have that contentment 
which will enable them to sort of take root in the 
ground, and flourish up into a healthy and vigorous 
growth and development. Let them make it their 
dreams come true, so far as they can; let them work and 
plan and play together in this Garden of Eden all their 
own, and they will have all the pleasure in life this life 
can yield up to them. 


E spirit of helpfulness dispiayed by those of you 

who are sending.in your fruit experiences for the new 

fruit department is highly appreciated. Keep up the 

good work! If you do that, we’ll have the most worth 

while fruit page practical experience can bring to- 
gether. Let’s all chip in and make it count. 


f title MARILEE says to tell you all that her bulb 
garden “beat Daddy’s’’ a mile. The fact that she 
coaxed her bulbs into beating mine made her too proud 
for words. Now she is watching her main garden with 
more than usual interest. The spirit of contest, or 
rivalry, will go a long way towards holding the interest 
of the youngsters in the backyard. 


GAIN, the last-minute invitation to write us 
fully and frankly. Fruit, Garden and Home is 
your servant. If you don’t use it, it can’t help you 
very much. And the best way to use it is to write 
down your problems and send them in. We like to get 


letters! 

A NEW corner for the men this month! ‘“Dad’s 
Practical Pointers” where short pointers on tools 

and how to use them about the home will appear each 

month should be a popular feature. It balances the 

cooking and needlework pages 

for the ladies. You men who . 

like to make things with tools 

will have your hands full now! _ > 

Let me know what you think 

about it. 
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